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CONTEMPORARY IDEALS IN RELIGION* 


GEORGE ALBERT COE, PuH.D., LL.D. 
Professor, Union Theological Seminary, New York 


If you had asked an Athenian in the age of Pericles, ‘‘ What are 
the religious ideals of Athens?” he would have had not the 
slightest difficulty in replying. For Athens was the state and 
- the state maintained in the Eleusinian Mysteries an annual 
revival of religious consciousness. Here the youths who had 
reached an appropriate age gazed for the first time upon certain 
sacred objects, and upon a solemn drama symbolical of the soul’s 
progress, while from the lips of the hierophant fell instruction 
concerning the ideal meaning of life. 

When we endeavor to say what are the religious ideals of 
our own people we are in no such happy situation. America is 
not the state. America has no hall of sacred mysteries, no 
initiation of its youths into an American conviction as to the 
destiny of man. There is no American church, and there will be 
none. The spirit of America speaks in no creed of its own, 
through no priestly voice. It is, rather, a certain ethereal essence 
that thrills our souls when we meet one another simply as citizens. 
Of it we may say: 

There is no speech nor language; 
Its voice is not heard. 


Yet its line is gone out through all the earth, 
And its words to the end of the world. 


The audible voices of religion are not one, but many; we have 
not a church, but churches, and these are contrary, the one to 
the other. Possibly some future historian, free from all our 
biases, will see in our sectarianism a real unity, a spiritual division 
of labor. Let us hope that we shall yet discover that each of our 
sects is but laying a separate stone in a single temple of the spirit. 
But to us of the present, trying to understand ourselves, and to 
be true to ourselves, the ideals of our religious bodies are con- 
tradictory, irreconcilable. Our America is the scene of a war- 
fare of the spirit. 

I state this conclusion at the outset, in advance of the evi- 


cu * One of the papers in a symposium on “‘ The Ideals of Contemporary Life’’ given at The City Club, 
icago. 
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dence, partly in order that the evidence may be the more sharply 
scrutinized, and partly in order that there may be no illusion as 
to what is involved in our assumption that we are competent to 
scrutinize religious ideals. Are we sure that our present scruti- 
nizing attitude does not already contradict some of the ideals 
that we are sure to meet? We are assuming—are we not?—that 
the religious divisions of our populace are so many sects, each of 
which we regretfully see going on its own way. We desire that 
all of them shall discover some common or inclusive principle, 
following which each may contribute to the unification of Ameri- 
can purpose. If, indeed, these sects would acknowledge them- 
selves to be sects; if each one would seek to transcend itself in 
some inclusive truth or purpose; if ecclesiastical institutions 
understood themselves to be subject, as individuals are, to the 
spiritual law that he who seeks to save his life loses it—then the 
search in which we are at this moment engaged might regard 
itself as non-partisan and judicial. 

But what if our religious divisions should deny that they are 
sects? What if each one should say, ‘‘I have already settled the 
question that you are ultimately interested in, the only possible 
basis for the unification of the spirit of America is that which I 
prescribe?”” Then, in truth, our condition would be that of 
spiritual warfare, and at once the problem would arise whether 
any genuine neutrality is possible, whether we have not already 
taken an unneutral attitude by beginning this inquiry. 

As the neophyte who sought admission to the temple at 
Eleusis was required to declare that he was intelligible of speech 
and pure of hand, so we who now agree to gaze upon the holy 
things of one another’s faiths may well require of ourselves both 
high sincerity and absolute frankness with one another. This 
places upon me an obligation to confess that the spirit in which I 
survey our contemporary ideals permits me to doubt whether any 
religious group among us is more than a sect. I assume the 
liberty of questioning whether any ecclesiastical body has com- 
mitted itself in word and act to any ideal that can possibly be the 
rallying center for the spiritual aspirations of all America. If, 
now, there be neighbors of mine who would declare against me 
any spiritual penalty for raising this question; if any be found 
who insist upon prescribing my conclusion in advance and re- 
gardless of what I can observe—if there be such persons, I take 
them, and the ideal that they represent, to be most sectarian of 
all, least capable of uniting our divided souls. 


, 
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It is because I find ecclesiastical groups requiring of one 
another submission rather than mutual self-transcendence; it is 
because there are religious ideais that cannot incorporate into 
themselves the freedom that i am at this moment assuming—it 
is for these reasons that I am obliged to regard the spiritual life 
of America as a warfare of the spirit. And because I must in 
this discussion assume unqualified freedom of religious inquiry, 
it has seemed to be the part of neighborly frankness to invite you 
to judge for yourselves whether this makes me, also, a sectary. 
Let me confess also without reservation that as I gaze on the 
. divisiveness of our religious life there moves within me what 
seems to be a religious spirit that is larger, more inclusive than 
all fenced-in religion, even the spirit of America—nay, of some- 
thing larger than America. I worship the God, not of a religious 
institution, not of a nation, not of a part of history but of the 
whole, even the God who, breathing himself everywhere into the 
human clod, makes it a spirit, a social craving, even the spirit of 
humanity, yes, the spirit of a possible world society. I bow my 
spirit before the Spirit of the world democracy that is to be. 

How shall we know what are the ideals of our churches? 
Shall we go to their formulated creeds and confessions of faith? 
These symbols of faith were constructed for the most part in 
earlier generations, before the problems of society could be seen 
in the perspective that is inevitable to us. In particular, you 
will not find here the concepts that are current in our aspirations 


toward democracy. 
Lo, where his coming looms, 
Of Earth’s anarchic children latest born, 
Democracy, a Titan who hath learned 
To laugh at Jove’s old-fashioned thunderbolts,--- 
Could he not also forge them, if he would? 


King by mere manhood, nor allowing aught 
Of holier unction than the sweat of toil; 
In his own strength sufficient; called to solve 
On the rough edges of society, 
Problems long sacred to the chosen few, 
And improvise what elsewhere men receive 
As gifts of deity; tough foundling reared 
Where every man’s his own Melchisedek, 
How make him reverent of a King of kings? 
—LowELL, The Cathedral. 


This problem of religion is simply unrecognized in the tradi- 
tional forms of doctrine. We must look elsewhere if we wish to 
know what relation exists today between religious ideals and the 
ideals of democratic society. On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that creeds do not for the most part attempt to 
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describe the good life. Rather, each creed represents a party 
vote on disputed questions of Scripture and of history. Hence 
it comes to pass that upon the lips of many Christians there are 
symbols of Christianity that say not a specific word about the 
love that is the fulfilling of the law. Not in these ancient symbols 
shall we find the ideals by which men live. 

Is the meaning of religion in modern life revealed, then, in 
the intermittent geysers called revivals? To some extent it is. 
A great popular revival is a holiday of the spirit, a temporary 
release from the dullness of the economic grind. Here springs of 
tears and of laughter that have been going dry are unsealed. 
Here for the moment, the individual mind, melted into a mass 
consciousness, basks in the freedom of irresponsibility. By 
these processes many a man is released from the iron bands of 
evil habits. Here, he ped by social stimulus, men acquire moral 
courage and momentum. Loyalties of no mean quality displace 
for a time, frequently for a lifetime, the petty will that had de- 
veloped in the individual’s narrow round. Common morality 
and traditiona' conceptions of religious duty are uniformly 
preached in revivals. But if we ask revivalism to show us what 
is to be done with the tremendous social and anti-social forces 
that swirl around us, its voice grows feeble. If we ask it how 
America shall attain to the spiritual wholeness toward which she 
strives to lift her eyes, revivalism becomes dumb. 

There are three sources of information as to religious ideals, 
however, upon which, in conjunction, we may rely with some 
confidence, namely: The expenditures of religious bodies, the 
content and method of religious education, and declarations of 
religious bodies when they are confronted with the social prob- 
lems of the day. 

Let us begin with expenditures; for where your heart is there 
will your treasure be also! Here we come upon some things that 
are common to all the faiths. Religion means to all our people, 
among other things, regard for those who are in sickness and 
distress. However numerous and deep our differences may be, 
the Good Samaritan has our unanimous franchise. Expenditures 
for education indicate another tenet of all American religion. 
Every child of God must have opportunity for education. A 
third and vast item of expenditure is that for the maintenance of 
worship. Costly worship is pract ced by all religious bodies, but 
the types differ so much that no single or brief statement of the 
ideals that are here seeking utterance can be adequate. 
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Some notion of the largeness of life and of its weakness; some 
acknowledgment of the majesty of duty and of human frailty; 
some hope of a social future greater and better than the present; 
some feeling of a divine presence in these convictions of largeness 
and majesty and progress—these things, all looking toward 
ideals, are always present. But what contribution is being made 
by public worship to the spiritual unity of America or of the 
world? To enter some of our sanctuaries is to withdraw for the 
time being from America, struggling to become a soul, and to 
spend an hour in agreeable apartness. The portals of some of our 
- temples swing between a vast and seething present, full of un- 
solved problems, and a reposeful past which in magnificent 
attire ever celebrates anew its own complete self-sufficiency. 
Yet here and there prophetic individuals, having caught glimpses 
of God, precisely in America’s bewilderment about her own soul, 
cause the experience of worship, through prayer and sermon, to 
become a consecration to the great Spirit of Unity. 

Still other vast sums are devoted to missions at home and 
abroad. What ideals does this expenditure represent? Mixed 
ideals, undoubtedly. The sentiment of pity, obedience to a com- 
mand of Jesus, loyalty to a denominational enterprise, desire to 
extend one’s own ecclesiastical organization—all these are here. 
But something more is here, something exceedingly vital. The 
modern foreign missionary movement started out as an effort 
to rescue individuals from sin by preaching; it is transforming 
itself into céoperation with the socially constructive forces of 
other peoples to the end that the level of whole civilizations may 
be raised. Educative processes that form the social standards 
are becoming basal in missionary strategy. Moreover, the 
original intent to add new members to our own respective ecclesi- 
astical bodies is being converted into the policy of transferring 
the control of native churches as rapidly as possible to the natives 
themselves, and of uniting in these churches the various denomi- 
national groups even though we still remain separate in our own 
land. Finally, the home base is undergoing reconstruction; we 
see the laymen of today meeting in great assemblies to consider 
the world situation under the assumption that the problem of a: 
world religion is their affair. The enlargement of social horizon 
that is coming—that has already come—is a notable fact. Lay- 
men are actually beginning to think their religion, even their 
personal religious life, in terms of a possible world society. After 
full reckoning has been made of ecclesiastical divisions and am- 
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bitions in mission work, and of mixed motives everywhere, the 
missionary enterprise of today must be recognized as a tremen- 
dous expansion and deepening of social ideals. 

A source of information more trustworthy even than witha. 
siastical expenditures is religious education. For when we teach 
the young we discriminate between what we are and what our 
ideal is. Education never says to children ‘‘Be what we are,” 
but ‘Be better than we are.’’ Here we criticise ourselves, and 
pay something for preventing in future generations the faults 
of our own. This is our most practical idealism. Tell me what 
and how you teach the children, and I will tell you to what ideals 
you are really awake. 

What, then, are the churches teaching their children? All 
of the churches, to begin with, are teaching common morality. 
By this I mean both the “do nots” of the Ten Commandments 
and also the ‘“‘do”’ principle of merciful kindness. Through the 
constant inculcation of these principles among more than fifteen 
millions of the population, mostly children and youth, the Sun- 
day schools and other church schools have become a moral bul- 
wark of incalculable significance. The public school, when it 
instructs and trains its pupils in morals, relies upon the open, 
continuous standard-setting done by the religious bodies. Im- 
agine the plight of the public-school teachers if they could not 
rely upon such educational support. Think what it would mean 
if the state should suddenly find itself the only institution where- 
by society introduces children to the moral wisdom of the race, 
the only one that sets about awakening the heart of the child, 
out of which are the issues of social life! The American system 
of education is not identical with the public schools. Our system 
includes the public schocls and the churches as complementary, 
mutually supporting parts. 

In the social ideals that control religious education unanimity 
will be found at one point, certainly. All religious bodies stand 
for the integrity of the monogamous family. But beyond this 
there is variation, and there is likewise much uncertainty. Tosay 
merely that common morality is inculcated leaves the story of 
ideals less than half told. For one and the same mora’ command 
may represent contradictory ideals. ‘‘Thou shalt not steal’’ is 
actually made to mean in our present life either ‘‘ Hold as sacred 
the present law of private property’’ or ‘‘ Revise this law funda- 
mentally in the interest of humanity.”’ ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’ 
may mean either “‘Refrain from murder in the common-law 
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sense,’ or ‘Take the commercial profit out of everything that 
depresses human vitality by accidents, disease, or overwork.” 
“‘Love of neighbor” may mean either relieving distress, or re- 
moving the causes of distress, or the democracy of equal opportun- 
ity as against special privilege. Therefore we must discrimi- 
nate between the different social ideals that control religious 
education here and there. 

The extraordinary revival of religious education in orthodox 
Judaism is inspired by an ideal of racial solidarity. To keep the 
blood pure, to perpetuate ancient ceremonies, to keep alive mem- 
ories that separate this people from all others—this is funda- 
mental. Therefore instruction in the Hebrew tongue is promi- 
nent, and marvelously effective methods for teaching it to 
American children have been worked out. Here, then, is the 
ideal of a permanent cleavage in the social consciousness of 
America. Liberal Judaism, on the other hand, emphasizing the 
social ideals of the great prophets of the race, shows in varying 
degrees a tendency to transcend the things that separate fellow 
citizens from one another. 

Religious education in the Catholic Church is a closely articu- 
lated system that follows with unwavering fidelity certain thor- 
oughly conscious ideals. Moral conduct is rigidly insisted upon, 
and much definite training is provided. But this is not all. 
Through every item there runs a thread that suspends the whole 
upon a particular view of sociallaw. Moral conduct is obedience. 
It is prescribed by authority. Without any ambiguity whatever 
Catholic education supports law and order. It does so with the 
greatest naturalness because this great church conceives itself, 
in all its spiritual labors, as the authoritative administrator of 
fixed divine commands. To revert to an Aristotelian conception, 
the church is the ‘‘form’’ and moving principle, while men are 
“‘matter’’ which is to receive impetus, direction, and particular 
quality from this “‘form.’’ ‘The authority of the church depends 
not a whit upon the suffrage of its members. 

Consider, now, that this authority includes morals as well as 
faith. Two things follow: First, the public school cannot be 
competent to teach morals because it does not recognize the one 
authority that, as Catholics believe, is competent to say what is 
right and what wrong. Second, Catholics must oppose every 
social theory that seems to make men themselves the source of 
law. Hence Catholicism’s implacable antagonism to socialism. 
Catholic religious education without doubt tends to forestall 
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social discontent, not only of the impulsive sort, but also of the 
reflective sort as far as it is inspired by any non-conformist ethical 
feeling. 

The only ethical unity of America that Catholicism will at all 
consider, therefore, depends upon accepting the Catholic inter- 
pretation of authority in religion and morals. This great his- 
toric institution sees no hope for our moral distractions, our 
divided purposes, short of the extension of the church itself until 
it becomes the one and only church of us all. This is her ideal 
America. She cannot participate in our public schools whole- 
heartedly, but only partially, and as a temporary accommodation 
to a system that she regards as fundamentally wrong. She 
cannot identify herself whole-heartedly with any humanitarian 
reconstruction of the ethical bases of law, for she regards her 
authority in the moral sphere as exclusive. 

There are Protestant bodies also, or at least parties, that with 
varying degrees of insistence teach their children to think that 
the spiritual unity of America is possible only through entrance 
into one particular sheepfold. Their church is “‘the”’ church; all 
others are ‘‘sects”” or ‘‘denominations.”’ Or, their creed is a 
finality to which all must ultimately bow. Partly by open speech, 
but more largely by silent assumption, dogma still separates good 
men. Still the ancient art of slaying men by words is practiced 
among us. Yet on the whole it may be claimed that our manners 
are improving. They are improving partly because scholarship 
applied to ancient dogmas has shown how largely they are reflec- 
tions of historic periods and incidents. But our manners are 
improving also because larger and finer social ideals are coming 
to be incorporated into theological presuppositions. 

It is noticeable that ecclesiasticisms of the exclusive types 
tend to set off the sacred from the secular, giving religion a sphere 
peculiar to itself, and thus saving it from excessive contact with 
the jarring ideals of society at large. I do not see how any ex- 
clusive ecclesiasticism can do otherwise. In an era of science 
one must not be infallible in too many things, and when laws 
depend upon the votes of the whole people, a particular church 
must not prescribe too much. But this results in the following 
paradoxical situation: Logically considered, every act of legis- 
lation is subject to an ethical test. In numberless cases ethical 
motives are actually appealed to on behalf of, or in opposition to, 
a proposed law. This is true not only of laws that relate to vice 
and crime, but also to those that concern the social welfare, to 
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say nothing of the fundamental rights of man. There is not an 
item in the law of contracts, there is not a business custom, that 
does not involve the ultimate question of the value of human 
life and the proper relations between man and man as persons. 
If I mistake not, some consciousness that this is so has begun to 
pervade the populace, and the masses are already seeking for 
a comprehensive principle and motive for social organization. 
But it must be pointed out that the religious bodies that most 
insist upon the possession of exclusive or unique authority for 
themselves or for their dogmas are the ones that have the least 
quarrel with the bisection of life into secular and sacred. 

But Protestantism, in most of its bodies at least, reveals the 
presence of a contrary tendency. Most of the Sunday schools 
say to their children, ‘“‘Here are, indeed, revealed truths that 
must surely be believed, but listen for God in your own heart, 
and then live from within outward.” Now, this emphasis upon 
having a right heart brings these Protestants into a peculiar rela- 
tion to social agitations that proceed from the heart. On the 
one hand, some of the leaders, holding that social service and 
social reconstruction are not religion, have insisted that the old 
slogan, ‘‘Get right with God,” is sufficient for the church. But 
other leaders, pointing out that Jesus made love to God and love 
to men a single principle, have replied that there is no way to get 
right with God except through active love, and that, consequently, 
the reconstruction of society into a brotherhood is the process of 
salvation. 

Thus it comes to pass that the missionary motive, with its 
world-outlook, has begun to fuse with the brotherhood-motive 
of our most daring humanitarianism. This fusion is already 
expressing itself in the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and in 
the religious instruction of children. Not, perhaps, with the 
consistency of a fully matured policy, but yet with the inevita- 
bility of a life process, the new courses of lessons for Protestant 
Sunday schools have begun to focus life’s ideals around the con- 
ception of a world-brotherhood. Further, the new methods of 
religious education include with entire definiteness the training of 
children in missions and social service as a single program. 

What is the reaction of ecclesiastical assemblies when they 
face the problems of our distracted society? Do these assemblies 
use the dialect of a privileged or inert social class, or the intel- 
ligible speech of a genuine world-brotherhood? As in the case 
of missions, so here ecclesiasticism cannot yet be said to have 
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realized clearly that it must lose its life if it is to gain the world- 
life toward which it aspires. Missions plus remedial philanthropy 
may be taken for granted; but social reconstruction both at home 
and in mission fields cannot as yet. Nevertheless the acknowl- 
edged motive of brotherhood has already produced some remark- 
able utterances concerning current social problems. For example, 
the Federal Council of Churches has united upon a “‘ Social Creed”’ 
that faces in the spirit of brotherhood a rather remarkable catalog 
of our social conflicts. Underlying the whole is this declaration: 
“The Church does not stand for the present social order, but 
only for so much of it as accords with the principles laid down by 
Jesus Christ.’ This new confession of faith, taken in connection 
with parallel declarations by various denominational assemblies, 
makes it impossible to accept the assertion that is sometimes 
made that the churches are so many fortresses of social con- 
servatism. 

What would happen to our economic and political system if 
the spirit of brotherly love for all mankind should get control of 
it? The ariswer to this question will reveal the latent radicalism 
—and not altogether latent—that is in Protestant Christianity. 
There is, in fact, a large and increasing number of men and 
women whose religious convictions require the testing of every 
social regulation and custom by this question: “‘ Does it bui'd up 
the life of all the men and women and children concerned?” 
Alongside the fiscal balance sheet there is demanded a human 
balance sheet that shall show the health and happiness and possi- 
bilities of character that go into industry and that come out of it. 
The clearer thinkers in Protestantism have seen that to be Chris- 
tians they must insist that business become organized love. To 
this end they intend, as far as in them lies, to organize men of good 
will into a brotherhood that shall get control of law and adminis- 
tration and the natural resources of the earth. 

These persons, and their number is growing, have the radical- 
ism of those who are conscious of themselves as instruments of the 
loving will of God. Call this fantastic if you will. Say that 
men cannot love one another to any such extent. Say that men 
have individual rights or vested interests that they will never 
surrender. Nevertheless the fact remains that, with fresh and 
enlarged application, multitudes of men believe with intensity 
that‘‘God is love,”’ and that the law for our life, a law that must 
be put into all laws and institutions, is, “‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 
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Do any of our religious ideals contain healing for the present 
world fever? The nations are writhing, and crying, and striking 
at one another in delirium. Religion that supposed itself to be a 
monotheism of universal human significance turns out to be a 
collection of national religions, each with its own god of war. 
With their lips men had spoken of divine love and of human 
brotherhood; but men had not counted the cost of brotherhood, 
nor made their industrial institutions into instruments of brother- 
hood, nor trained their own spirits steadily to think of national 
boundaries or of diplomacy as so many opportunities for brotherly 
love. Brotherhood was a sentiment, a hope, an ethical fragrance; 
but the hand upon the throttle of the social engine of steel was 
not the right hand of fellowship. 

Has American religion anything better to offer? We have 
pious desires for world peace, and for the permanent cessation of 
war. But how do our prayers differ from those of the belliger- 
ents, all of whom desire peace? Wherein is our religion any more 
of a guarantee of world brotherhood than theirs? Who are our 
brothers? Religiously considered, what are national boundaries? 
What constitutes national honor or vital interest, religiously 
considered? What is the flag to God? 

All those who stand forth as spokesmen for God, assure us 
that he desires universal peace. “Surely,” they all say, “‘the 
land of world peace floweth with milk and honey.” But here 
the voices become confused. Most of them appear to be saying, 
‘‘We are not able to go up against national selfishness and na- 
tional self-will, those great giants, the sons of Anak. The land 
through which we have gone to spy it out is a land that eateth up 
the inhabitants thereof, and all the people that we saw in it are 
men of great stature; we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, 
and so were we in their sight.’’ And one saith to another, “‘ Let 
us make a captain, and let us return into Egypt.” But a few 
of the forth-speakers for God use a different tone. ‘“‘Let us go 
up at once,” they say, ‘‘for we are well able to overcome. Fear 
not the people of the land. If only God delight in us, the God of 
the world-brotherhood, he will bring us into the land of world 
peace, and give it unto us.” 

Thus speak the few. But the congregation bids stone them 
with stones. 

















PARALLELS OF PROGRESS IN RELIGION AND 
EDUCATION* 


CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 
President of Western Reserve University 


The first parallel in the progress of religion and education 
relates to the emancipation of each. 

The nature of religion is determined by its doctrine of God. 
Changes in the nature of religion are measured, largely, by 
changes in its doctrine of God. The history of the emancipation 
of religion begins with the doctrine of a God monarchical. It 
passes into and through the doctrine of a God feudal. It enters 
into, and so far as we are now concerned, ends, with the doctrine 
of a God democratic. The God monarchical is himself remote 
from man, but his activities do touch and influence man. He 
dwells in the distant infinities and immensities, but his sceptre 
reaches out and touches the individual. The God feudal is 
partly remote and partly immediate. He is removed from those 
who are his foes, except as he comes forth to conquer them. 
Somewhat less remote is he from his friends, although with them 
his relation is not intimate. With special retainers, however, he 
may come into close fellowship. The God democratic is imma- 
nent. He dwells with those whom he rules. 

With the God monarchical, religion spells obedience. With 
the God feudal, religion spells service. With the God democratic 
religion spelis communion. 

But religion has come to stand for a god whose name is not 
spelled with a capital. It has come to stand for a being imper- 
sonal, for a condition, for a state, for a general being. It has 
come to stand for the tendencies of things, for movements, for 
general constitutions, for a power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness. 

Religion, whether interpreted as standing for a personal God 
or for impersonal being, has thus passed forth into a certain 
degree of largeness, of indefiniteness, of vagueness, even, which 
for better or for worse, does represent emancipation. 

The causes of this emancipation, which I thus briefly sketch, 
are somewhat as follows :— 

The first cause lies in an increased respect for the reason of 


* Address delivered at the Oakland meeting of The Religious Education Association in the sum- 


mer of 1915. 
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man. This respect begins with the founder of modern philos- 
ophy, Descartes. His cogito ergo sum indicates the fundamental 
value of human thinking. The emancipation is still further 
advanced, although on a different plane, by the critical phil- 
osophy of Kant and his followers, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 
The scientific movement, too, of the last half century, has still 
further deepened the appreciation of the human reason. As 
religion has become more rational, therefore, it has taken on the 
freedom of the free mind of the free man. 

A second cause is found in pietism. Pietism, of course, repre- 
sents the substitution of the emotions for the intellect, or for an 
adjustment of the relations of the two faculties, in which the feel- 
ings become superior and the intellect, subordinate. The free- 
dom thus gained for religion is rather anarchistical, but it still 
deserves a great name. 

The third cause lies in the growth of the natural and physical 
sciences, and especially in the science of biology and of geology. 
In an apparent opposition of the conclusions of these sciences to 
the apparent teachings of the Bible, touching the creation and the 
development of man, and in the subsequent reconciliation of these 
teachings through a less superficial study, religion itself has been 
set free. 

A fourth cause of emancipation lies in the general life of man 
himself. Man has become a practical optimist. Life’s enrich- 
ments, life’s enlargements, life’s enjoyments, lifes satisfactions 
and contentments have in the last two centuries become greater, 
deeper, broader, higher, finer. Such conditions could not but 
result in an increased sense of freedom of religion as standing for 
one of the fundamental elements of the life of him whose life has 
thus been made free. 

A fifth cause lies in the increasing sense of the unity of the 
race and the races. This sense has also contributed to an in- 
creasing appreciation of the oneness of all religions. This one- 
ness of all religions has come to rest upon a very broad basis, and 
this breadth of origin, of content, and of teaching, results in a 
large sense of liberty. 

Compared with the fact, and with the causes of the fact of the 
emancipation of religion, are to be placed immediately the fact and 
the causes of the fact of the emancipation of education. 

The Roman idea of education is the training of the citizen; 
the Greek idea is the training of the artist; the Hebrew idea is the 
training of the religionist. The temple of education is founded 
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upon a triangle which bears the three great adjectives, Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman. Of the forces which these nations have con- 
tributed modern Western civilization is constituted. Out of 
these there came forth a further conception of education, which is 
to be named ecclesiastical. That conception stood for both the 
church and the priesthood. Its text-book was the prayer-book; 
its teacher’s desk, the altar; its teacher, the priest. From such 
an early condition, education passed over into its feudal state. 
In its feudal state, education came to have close relationship to 
the family. From its ecclesiastical relations, and from domestic 
affiliations, education blossomed forth into the mediaeval uni- 
versity. That university was usually founded by the Papal 
bull, and its teachings were based upon and its atmosphere per- 
meated with ecclesiastical dogma and influences. From this 
state education, with the rise of democracy, became itself demo- 
cratic. Education found its place as a human force working, 
under human conditions, untoa humanend. Nothing was foreign 
to it which belonged to man. It came to stand for complete 
individual and communal living. It represented the transmuta- 
tion of knowledge into wisdom and wisdom into character. It 
meant adjustment to environment. It came to mean the en- 
trance of the individual into the traditions and experiences of the 
race. It came to stand for the cubical relations of character. 
It embodied the power to regulate the emotions, to guide the 
intellect, to quicken the conscience, to appreciate duty, to move 
the will. It came to stand for the apprehension and the assimi- 
lation of all truth which belongs to humanity. It came to mean 
the knowing, the appreciating, the enjoying of the best. 

The causes of emancipation of education, are, be it said, not 
unlike those which were found working to effect the emancipation 
of religion. 

The first cause lies in the enlargement of the field of Life. 
All of Life has become the province of the individual. Nothing 
human is remote from him. Education has become commen- 
surate with life itself. Its terms are the terms of life. The 
freedom of life has therefore contributed to the emancipation of 
education. 

A second cause lies in the enlargement of the field of natural 
science. The new fields of geology, of biology, of chemistry, of 
physics, are fields without boundaries. As they have been incor- 
porated into the content of education their freedom has likewise 
been conserved to education itself. 
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A third cause lies in psychology. Man has become better 
understood, and the diversity of content and of force in his mind 
has also become better appreciated. Such variety, of course, 
spells emancipation. This psychological fact in the emancipa- 
tion of education deserves to be compared with the worth of the 
critical philosophy of Kant and his successors in the emancipa- 
tion of religion. 

A second parallel in the progress of the two great forces of 
religion and education is found in the ultimate basis of authority 
belonging to each. 

For 1,200 years the basis of authority in religion was found in 


‘an organization, the church, the church Roman Catholic or 


Catholic. For no small part of Christendom that basis still 
obtains. But there came a time when, for the northern world at 
least, that basis was changed from an organization to a book. 
That book was the Bible. For many that basis still holds. Yet 
for some it was presently made evident that the Bible was like 
the new presbyter, only the old priest writ large. It also, begin- 
ning in liberty, ended in or approached unto intellectual enslave- 
ment. From such a condition religion emerged to find its basis of 
authority in the reason of man. This reason is the arbiter, the 
standard, the judge,—meaning for man what formally the church 
or the Bible meant. 

The reason of man as the basis of authority broadly inter- 
preted, takes on three forms. First, the feelings. The standard 
of the feelings was made the particular basis of authority. This 
standard had its special place in Schleiermacher, and especially in 
his doctrine of dependence on God. A second form of this 
authority is seen in the value placed upon the reason of man, and 
in a narrow interpretation of the reason. Perhaps no better 
exponent can be named than Ritschl. The third form is found in 
the current conception that the authority of religion is based on 
the personality of Jesus Christ, and especially of what he did. 
The model of this form is, ‘‘Do what Jesus did,’’ the battle cry is 
“Do as Jesus would.” 

In education is likewise found a development of impressive 
similarity. The first authority in education, as in religion, is 
vested in dogma; the dogma which is to be accepted as true, and 
the duty of the dogma which is to be done. The standard of 
belief which is laid down for the conscience is conditioned by the 
truth to which the intellect gives assent. The authority of the 
church is repeated by the authority of the books. The trivium 
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and the guadrivium of the mediaeval university is the standard to 
which all education is to conform. What was without the pale of 
the divine three or four was educational heresy. The authority of 
the book in education has largely been succeeded by the au- 
thority of man. This human authority has had, and still has, 
many elements and applications. It may, in general, be said 
that the progress of the different types of authority in both re- 
ligion and education has been marked by the passing of mere 
information, by a lessening appreciation of knowledge, and by 
an increasing valuation of quickening or inspiring power, a pass- 
ing of the statical and the incoming of the dynamic. 

In the development of these elements and applications are 
found still further parallels of the progress of religion and educa- 
tion. A third parallel, therefore, relates to the social emphasis. 
By the social emphasis in religion one means the conception that 
religion is to influence not only the individual but society. No 
single member of society is to be served or saved, but all members. 
Society is to be reconstructed and redeemed. No man liveth or 
dieth unto himself. His fellows are to be helped and blessed with 
himself. Society is not a mass of units unrelated, but an organ- 
ism. ‘The metaphor is not of physics, but of biology, of zoology. 
Relationships are vital. 

A similar development occurs in education. It likewise has 
become social. ‘The common school, the public school, are the 
proper adjectives. The state university is a phrase full of 
significance. The people have determined that education in 
higher as well as in lower relations shall not be committed to the 
chances of private initiative and of personal support. They have 
determined that for the benefit of all society, every child shall 
be offered the highest and widest opportunities. They have 
recognized the truth of Washington’s remark, made in h’s great 
farewell address, that in proportion as the institutions of Govern- 
ment are free it is important that the people be enlightened and 
educated. It is inferred that as institutions have become ex- 
tremely free, the people should be correspondingly enlightened 
and educated. 

These two last named parallels, the place of authority, and 
the social emphasis, lead up to a fourth, the similarity in the 
progress of religion and education in their emphasis on the 
practical. 

To all means and methods of the practical, religion through the 
church gives itself. Its social settlements, its guilds for teaching 
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trades, its associations, its clubs for lending money, for saving 
money, for sewing, these and all others represent the practical 
agencies of religion. The church has come to find its symbol 
more in the work-room than in the baptismal font or the sacra- 
mental altar. 

Likewise in education the practical has become dominant. 
The grammar school represents vocational guidance; the high 
school becomes the technical, the technical the trade-school, the 
academic college becomes the engineering department. Trade 
winds are the chief academic atmospheres. The purpose seems 
_to be not to make scholars, but carpenters; not to make students, 
but journeymen. The aim of making a life has been supplanted 
by the aim of making a living. 

To one further parallel, I must refer: The similarity in the goal 
of religion and of education. Physicists write of the ultimate 
end toward which the universe is moving through unmeasured 
space in limitless time. Where that goal in the zones of space 
may be, or in what period in time’s process that goal may be 
reached, they do not venture to prophecy, but at some point in 
both space and time it will be attained, they do recognize. Like- 
wise religion and education have a goal. What is the goal of 
religion? May we not adopt the words of the prayer book, that 
it is a knowledge of God’s truth in this world and in the world to 
come life everlasting? Or may we not more fittingly adopt the 
words of Christ and say that the goal is the purpose to have life 
and to have it more abundantly? Likewise, what is the goal of 
education? Is it not to know the truth, to know the highest 
truth, to know not in terms of intellect only, but in terms of 
heart and will and conscience, in terms of feeling, of experience 
and great choices? Is not the goal of education also life? Life 
even everlasting, life eternal, not simply in duration, but in the 
depths and heights and breadths of infinite being. 











MORAL TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Survey of Progress Since 1911 in the High Schools 


JESSE B. DAvis 
Principal, Central High School, Grand Rapids 


This is an era of surveys. This is especially true of the 
field of secondary education. Such rapid progress has been 
made within recent years and so many experiments are being 
tried that desperate efforts evidently are being made to deter- 
mine the truth in regard to every possible phase of educational 
advancement. Every mail is bound to bring in questionnaires 
which, if principals of secondary schools attempted to fill out 
conscientiously, would leave little time for administrative duties 
or for the making of the progress which investigators are evidently 
so anxious to measure. From the fact that there is a pile of such 
questionnaires lying unanswered upon my desk at the present 
moment, I am not at all surprised, and I have no complaint to 
make, when I report to you that my own questionnaire, attempt- 
ing to measure the progress of moral instruction in the high 
schools since 1911, which was sent out to a large list of high 
schools during the past fall, has not been satisfactorily answered. 
Until we can obtain a clearing house for educational information, 
possibly through the Bureau of Education at Washington, I 
believe that it will be practically impossible to obtain sufficient 
data to warrant us in attempting anything like a statistical or 
scientific report regarding any phase of. progress in modern 
education. 

In spite of the fact that I am unable to give the kind of 
report which I had in mind when I began to make my investiga- 
tion, I do believe that I have sufficient returns to give us en- 
couragement and to prove that since the Religious Education 
Association began its,efforts in 1911,* very material progress 
has been accomplished. The committee of the Council ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions on the moral phases of public 
education proposed five recommendations which in their applica- 
tion have had a direct effect upon the work of the high school. 

The first resolution recommended that “‘ teachers be impressed 


* A special conference called by The Council to consider Moral Training in Public Schools, held in 
New York City in February, 1911. 
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with their responsibility for a much greater use of their personal 
influence with pupils through personal contact and sympathy 
than is now customary,”’ and second that “‘the teachers’ oppor- 
tunity for personal contact and influence with the children be 
enlarged.”’ From the responses which I have received, there is 
evidence that greater care is being taken upon the part of super- 
intendents and principals in the selection of teachers from this 
standpoint; to quote from one principal, who makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘In the first place, for several years past we have 
selected our teachers in a discerning way in order that no one 
would get into the faculty whose relations to the students would 
not mean a moral uplift. The men who direct our athletics are 
men of the highest ¢haracter; our dean of girls means of course 
a special agent for moral instruction for the girls, etc.” The 
doing away of the secret society system and the substitution for 
it plans of supervised social activity among high school students 
(which phase will be touched upon in a later portion of the paper) 
has brought about a closer personal contact with the pupils upon 
the part of high-school teachers. It is through these intimate 
relations that the teacher of character can make his influence 
most effective. While it is impossible to give exact data in regard 
to these changes, it is known that laws have been passed in 
many states and by many Boards of Education with the object 
of doing away with secret societies. While not in every instance, 
yet it is quite generally the case that in these localities some very 
definite steps have been taken for direct supervision of the 
students’ social life. This fact has made it necessary to select 
teachers with special fitness for these tasks. 

One other note of progress can be discerned in the more 
sympathetic attitude of the school authority toward the indi- 
vidual pupil. The old hard-and-fast curriculum with its pre- 
scribed courses of study, to which pupils must conform regardless 
of mental or physical fitness or of vocational and social outlook, 
has given away to the broader course of study with a wider choice 
of election for the purpose of adapting the curriculum to the 
needs of the individual pupil. This development necessitates 
a more sympathetic attitude toward the needs of the individual 
child, and in the place of the rigid administration of the school 
rules and regulations has come the social and vocational coun- 
sellor, who gets as close to the heart and thought of the child as 
possible in order that advice may be given with wisdom. 

The third recommendation of the committee requested ‘that 
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an increased effort be made to secure the moral values of the 

content of all subjects in the curriculum, so that moral instruction 

may be enlivened, appreciation awakened, and personalities 
enriched.’’ The writer may possibly be pardoned if in this con- 
nection reference is made to the outline of Vocational and Moral 

Guidance through English Composition, which he reported to 

this Association at Cleveland in 1913. This combination of 

vocational and moral aim in being applied to English Composi- 
tion from the seventh grade through the high school has the 
advantage of reaching all of the pupils throughout the entire six 
years. A summary of the general topics for the course will give 

a general view of its moral content: 

Seventh grade—Ambition or Desire to Do Something and to Be 
Something Worth While in the World. 

Eighth grade—The Value of an Education, or Preparation for the 
Next Step, Whether it be the Securing of Proper Employment 
or the Choosing of a Course of Study in the High School. 

Ninth grade—The Elements of Character which Make for 
Success in Life, Studied Through the Biographies of Truly 
Successful Men and Women. 

Tenth grade—The Call of the World for Service or The Study 
of Vocations. Also in This Connection Occurs the Study of 
One’s Own Character and Ability for the Purpose of Deter- 
mining the Field of Endeavor in which One’s Own Oppor- 
tunity for Service Seems to be Most Promising. 

Eleventh grade—The Preparation for One’s Vocation in Mental, 
Moral and Physical Training. 

Twelfth grade—Opportunities for Social and Civic Service 
through One’s Chosen Vocation. 

According to the return which I have been able to obtain, 
parts or all of this outline are now being used in at least sixty of 
the larger high schools in the country. 

My attention has been called to the subject of Salesmanship 
as it has been added to the high school curriculum in commercial 
courses during the past few years. The study of the courses 
offered by correspondence schools and specialists in commercial 
education will reveal that a large part of the content of the sub- 
ject is the development of character. The fact that business men 
through their organizations for mutual benefit in their every-day 
relations are developing codes of ethics has its direct influence 
upon the teaching of practical commercial branches in the high 
school. The following code adopted by the International Asso- 
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ciation of Rotary Clubs at San Francisco in 1915 affords a splen- 
did illustration of this point. 


First: To consider any vocation worthy, and as affording me distinct opportu- 
nity to serve society. 

Second: To improve myself, increase my efficiency, and enlarge my service. 

Third: To realize that 1am a business man and ambitious to succeed; but that 
I am first, an ethical man, and wish no success that is not founded on the highest 
justice and morality. 

Fourth: To hold that the exchange of my goods, my service, and my ideas for 
profit is legitimate and ethical, provided that all parties in the exchange are benefited 
thereb 

Pith: To use my best endeavors to elevate the standards of the vocation in 
which I am engaged, and so to conduct my affairs that others in my vocation may 
find it wise, profitable, and conducive to happiness to emulate my example. 

Sixth: To conduct my business in such a manner that I may give a perfect 
service equal to or even better than my competitor, and when in doubt to give added 
service beyond the strict measure of debt or obligation. 

Seventh: To understand that one of the greatest assets of a professional or of a 
business man is his friends and that any advantage gained by reason of friendship 
is eminently ethical and proper. 

Eighth: To hold that true friends demand nothing of one another and that any 
abuse of the confidences of friendship for profit is foreign to the spirit of Rotary, 
and in violation of its Code of Ethics. 

Ninth: To consider no personal success legitimate or ethical, which is secured 
by taking unfair advantage of certain opportunities in the social order that are 
absolutely denied others, nor will I take advantage of opportunities to achieve mate- 
rial success that others will not take because of the questionable morality involved. 

Tenth: To be not more obligated to a Brother Rotarian than I am to every other 
man in human society. 

Eleventh: Finally, believing in the universality of the Golden Rule, All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them, we contend 
that Society best holds together when equal opportunity is accorded all men in the 
natural resources of this planet. 


When business men adopt such a code of ethics as this it 
shows that there is a positive force for moral uplift at work in 
the hearts of men, and that, whether this comes as a result of 
teaching in the school or the church, it is bound to have its 
influence in the future teaching of both. 

One high school reports a course in Character and Salesman- 
ship offered to students in the senior year with the following 
outline: 


Part III. The Self-Development of Character 
Development through the Conquest of Nature 
The Conquest of Nature as a Retarding Force in Development 
Social Groups as Retarding Forces in Development 
Development through the Study of Man 
Man and Business 
A Feature of the New Education 
Definitions of Character 
Reasons for Development of Character 
The Process of Self-Development 
, Knowledge of Ourselves 
’ Thought and Expression 
Attention and Character 
Self-Development a Gradual Process 
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The Process of Self-Development — Continued. 
Thought and Character 
Action and Character 
The Physiological Side of Habit Formation 
Habit and Character 
The Conscious Formation of Habits 
The Process of the Conscious Formation of Habits 
Cognition 
Desire 
Determination 
+ Persistence 
Application of the Process to the Development of 
Concentration 
The Final Step 
Brief Application 
The Prin -iples of the Process 
Mental A titude 
Too Many Ideas 
The Motive Principle 
Becoming a Law to Ourselves 
Great Habits 
Right Thinking 
A Standard of Thinking 
The Prophecy of Thought 
Truth and Freedom 
Thought and Expression 
Thought Culture 
Control of Thought 
A Positive Attitude 
Fundamental Habits 
Integrity 
Receptivity 
Concentration 
Creative Imagination 
Limitation of Terms 
Realms of Imagination 
The Action of Creative Imagination 
Control of Imagination 
The Misuse of Imagination 
The Individual Test of Imagination 
Thoroughness 
Poise 
Service 


It is a most noticeable fact that the content of the entire 
secondary curriculum is at the present time undergoing a great 
change. All that is obsolete and much that is purely theoretical 
is bound to disappear. In its place will be substituted not 
merely that which is immediately practical from the material 
standpoint but with it must come much that is truly cultural and 
moral in its content. 

The recommendation that ‘direct moral instruction” be 
introduced has not met with very wide adoption. Many educa- 
tors do not approve of a systematic course of instruction in 
morals, but hold that the indirect method is to be preferred. 
However, some very definite movements have taken place since 
1911 along this line. The course prepared by Prof. Sharp of the 
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University of Wisconsin has been adopted in a number of high 
schools in the Middle West and many other schools have adapted 
the principles involved in various forms of instruction. This 
plan has been presented to this Association before, but I wish to 
recall the main points in Prof. Sharp’s outline. Part I. deals 
with the conditions of success under the following headings:— 
The Management of the Mind, The Physical Basis of the Mental 
Life, and certain fundamental moral qualities. Part II deals 
with the Nature of Success, with these very suggestive topics:— 
Some Popular Misconceptions of Happiness, The Glow of Health, 
Work, Reading, Friendship, Service, and Character. 

The work of Mr. Milton Fairchild, who is Director of Instruc- 
tion for the National Institution for Moral Instruction, has pro- 
moted a scheme that he terms “‘ Visual Lessons in Morals.” In 
a recent letter from Mr. Fairchild, he states that these lessons 
are used more extensively in the high schools than in the ele- 
mentary schools. It is his hope that his plan may be developed 
through the appointment of supervisors or specialists who will 
give their time and attention to developing a thorough and 
effective program of character instruction, character thinking, 
and character training. He has devised a system of charts to 
show the character of the child or individual at the beginning 
of such a course, and at the close to show the growth resulting 
from the teaching. His plan to prepare State Morality Codes 
with the impetus of a $5,000 prize will do much to arouse an 
added interest in the subject. 

The use of the Bible in the public schools and various plans 
for giving credit for Bible study done outside of the school, have 
received attention in other parts of this program, so that no 
detailed statement need be made here except to emphasize the fact 
that these plans are being adopted very rapidly in all parts of the 
country. Each and all are good and will find occasion for direct 
moral instruction according to the local opportunities and needs. 

Following the last recommendation of the committee of 
I9II, stating that there should be more extensive use of the 
school activities, such as plays, games, festivals, organizations, 
social intercourse, social service, etc., it is possible that more has 
been accomplished during the past five years than through any 
other form. Many high school principals have reported that 
they believed that the best character building is being done 
through the supervised social life of their students. 

During the past two years I have been gathering data from 
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the larger high schools of the country regarding the problem of 
administering to the social life of the high-school student. It can 
be stated with some degree of certainty that in about ninety per 
cent of the high schools to-day student activities of all forms are 
under some prescribed rules and regulations and with faculty 
advisers. About twenty-five per cent of these schools are experi- 
menting with some form of student self-government, giving the 
students some degree of responsibility for the conduct of their own 
social life. Teachers do not enjoy acting as policemen nor in 
placing themselves in positions of authority to govern the con- 
duct of students outside of the class room. In many of our larger 
institutions these duties have been assumed by the student body 
or its representatives in sharing in the making of the rules and 
regulations to be observed and also in the enforcement of these 
rules. Wherever such a responsibility has been shared with the 
students, it has proved to work more or less successfully, with a 
decided moral development upon the part of the leaders. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to the most im- 
portant work now being carried on by the Y. M. C. A. through 
what are known as the ‘‘High-Y” clubs. There are now one 
hundred twenty-one high schools in which these clubs have been 
formed. Under the leadership of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries and 
many high school teachers, these organizations have been formed 
for the purpose of Bible study and for moral uplift of students 
in the high schools in which these clubs exist. Within each club 
is a group known as the “Inner Circle,’’ composed of Christian 
fellows who meet regularly for prayer and conference regarding 
the problems which confront them in their school and daily life. 
I believe that it is the testimony of every high-school principal 
in whose institution these clubs are at work, that they have 
proved to be a most powerful influence for raising the moral 
standard of the student body. If the principal co-operates in 
the work, he finds that through these clubs he can reach the needs 
of his student body more effectively than by almost any other 
means. This has proved true in my own experience and I can- 
not resist this opportunity of commending the work of Mr. 
Arthur N. Cotton, the National Secretary for High-School Boys. 
In like manner, much can be said of the progress made by the 
Y. W. C. A., Campfire Girls, Boy Scouts, and other organiza- 
tions which are being promoted independently of the high school 
but which can be made most effective co-operating agencies when 
combined with the social life and work of the school. 
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The introduction of supervised play and recreation through 
the play-ground and social center movement in our larger cities 
has accomplished a moral uplift that cannot be adequately esti- 
mated. The very fact that play time outside of school hours 
both winter and summer is being cared for by trained workers 
and that the older boys in the high school are being given oppor- 
tunities to serve their younger brothers by assisting as coaches 
and directors of various forms of games and play has proved its 
power for good among all of those who have experienced its influ- 
ence. With such a strong organization as the National Play- 
- ground and Recreation Association doing its effective work in all 
parts of the country, we have reason to expect most decided moral 
reflex upon the public schools. 

The recent movement for the wider use of the school plant in 
cities and rural districts has been productive of good along the 
lines of moral uplift for our high-school boys and girls, bringing 
together parents and teachers in such organizations as Parent- 
Teacher Clubs, Neighborhood Associations, Mothers’ Clubs, etc. 
It has become much easier in such communities for all of those 
concerned with child welfare to know more about the children 
themselves, to know more about how and where they spend their 
leisure time and to provide proper superivision and means for 
their use of the time out of school and away from home Such 
conditions cannot help but make for better boys and girls. 

There is one more movement in educational circles worthy of 
mention because of its moral intent. This is the plan to connect 
the home and the community with the school by a system of 
credits toward graduation for work outside the school. In this 
era of prosperity and easy money our children know little of 
industry or thrift, little of self-denial and sacrifice. Coming 
to school in automobiles, dressing in silks and satins or the latest 
fad styles, spending leisure hours at expensive clubs, to which their 
parents’ membership admits them, in fact possessing and enjoy- 
ing all of life that money and social position can give, many of our 
gilded youth are doomed to lives of failure. These conditions in 
our larger cities are presenting serious ethical problems. Every 
plan of moral instruction and influence will have to be brought to 
bear upon these social conditions for which parents and the com- 
munity are responsible. If, therefore, by means of the plan for 
school credit for work done at home or in employment, the school 
can be brought into closer contact with the home and the em- 
ployer, it is possible that teachers may influence parents and 
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employers as well as students to respect the dignity of labor, to 
have greater regard for social democracy, and it may be possible 
to guide the boys and girls of the well-to-do families toward a 
more reasonable and less dangerous mode of living. 





THE CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


In the Union School of Religion each teacher makes an annual 
report covering as many of the following items as are appropriate 
to his class. 

1. The Course of Lessons. (The title and general description 
of the course; titles or numbers of lessons used ; pupils’ and teachers’ 
text appear in the exhibit.) 

2. Methods of Work. (e. g., teaching how to study; hand- 
work; home work; making a class book; dramatization; the class 
prayer and teaching thé pupils to pray; story telling; relation of 
instruction to Christian service, etc. The class book, sample pupils’ 
note-books, and a revised stenographic report of a typical lesson 
appear in the exhibit. Bibliography of books used by teacher and 
pupils in preparing lessons. General reading of pupils. ) 

3. Form of Class Organization. (Names of officers should 
appear only in case there is no “class book.” ) 

4. Co-operation in Christian Service. (Gifts of money; 
amounts ; objects; means of raising; other gifts; other service.) 

5. Signs of Religious Growth. Confirmation or its equivalent. 
(Give name of pupil and church joined.) Other signs of religious 
growth, as observed in class, school, church, home, or in relation 
to other children. (No names—see observation sheets for par- 
ticulars. ) 

6. Social Affairs of the Class. (Group socials conducted by 
committee need only be mentioned. ) 

7. Worship. Participation, reactions, in class or elsewhere. 

8. Other Items of Interest. 

9. Problems of Class or School. 

10. Suggestions for Class or School. 

The Secretary, Treasurer, the Chorister, the Head Usher, the 
Chairman of all standing and special committees, also make Annual 
Reports. These, together with the Principal’s Report, are embodied 
in the Annual Exhibit which includes also pupils’ work, samples 
of texts and equipment, graphic charts showing the progress and 
work of the school in all its activities, etc. All these matters become 
parts of the permanent exhibit, and the official reports are accessible 
to the teachers and officers of the following year. 














A COLLEGE COURSE IN RELIGION 


E. ALBERT Cook, PH.D. 
Formerly Professor in Congregational College, Montreal 


Up to a timestill well-remembered by living men and women 
hardly out of their prime, the assumption was practically universal 
among those calling themselves Christians, that (with the excep- 
tion of Judaism, which was thought to be true in so far as it 
accepted the Old Testament but false in so far as it stopped there) 
the Christian religion was the one and only true religion and that 
‘all others were false. And the true religion was a religion defined 
and propagated by some definite authority generally thought to 
exist in visible, organized form, and to rest upon infallible scriptures 
or unbroken tradition, and to be confirmed by miracles; that is, 
events explicable only as divine interventions in the usual course 
of nature. And moreover, in America, with which this paper is 
concerned, there were a large number of sects or separate religious 
organizations, distinguished in most cases by some doctrine or 
doctrines which the one held in opposition to others, as well as by 
forms of organization generally held to be divinely appointed and 
clearly taught in the Bible. 

Under these circumstances, naturally no religious instruction 
that was not Christian could be tolerated in institutions supported 
by Christian people. And Christian instruction was almost in- 
evitably sectarian. In institutions supported by the state, then, 
such as state universities, the only way to avoid sectarian instruc- 
tion was to exclude religious instruction altogether, and this was 
done and for the most part is still done. In the larger institutions, 
drawing their students from different denominations, the tendency 
would for similar reasons be in the same direction. 

Where there was religious instruction, it naturally took three 
principal forms, philosophical, apologetic and Biblical. Wéith the 
religious interest in view, some form of philosophic “idealism” was 
cOmmonly taught as the best speculative basis for the defense of 
Christianity. Then there would be a course in “Christian Eviden- 
ces,” to justify belief in the “inspiration of the Bible,” in its miracles, 
in theism, etc., taking up the current popular objections to Christ- 
ianity and refuting them. Butler’s Analogy was a classic for that 
purpose. And finally there were classes in Bible study. In harmony 
with the Protestant theory that the Bible is the sufficient and in- 
fallible rule for faith and practice, so that any reasonable man might 
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find out for himself directly what he needed to know about God 
and His will, it was held that any intelligent Christian who knew 
how to teach anything, should be able to teach the Bible effectively, 
and so the teachers of Latin and Greek, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
etc. each had his Bible class meeting once a week for instruction in 
and discussion of the final authority in religion. 

These conditions of instruction in religion still exist in some 
institutions, principally the smaller colleges which are under the 
special direction of some religious denomination, but for almost all 
of the present-day teachers with the degree of general knowledge 
expected in college professors and presidents, the presuppositions of 
this system have disappeared, and naturally the system itself has 
been discarded or modified. 

Forty years ago the discrepancy between the teachings of the 
scientists and the religious leaders of the day was so great that in 
larger institutions all teaching of definite religious faith was very 
seriously discredited. Draper’s “conflict between religion and 
science” was perhaps more actual and fierce than before or since in 
the history of education. For though the conflict is neither a legiti- 
mate nor a natural one, for a time it was quite real. The result 
was that the traditional “Christian Evidences” became out of date, 
and the traditional methods of Bible study had to be abandoned. 
Some idealistic or theistic philosophy was retained, as required or 
elective, in many schools. But to a very large extent the study of 
religion was relegated to the care of the organized church, or to 
voluntary organizations of the students, largely pietistic in charac- 
ter, and encouraged and nursed by special departments of such 
valuable organizations as the Y. M. and Y. W.C. A. 

Gradually the pressure for religious instruction in colleges, most 
natural and important as we have seen it to be, the existence within 
the circles of students of courses of study which were based on 
ignorance rather than knowledge, and tended to propagate mistaken 
notions which would inevitably bring the related forms of Christian- 
ity into conflict with what the students were learning in the class 
room, and into disrepute with the more intelligent, and the existence 
of many who were competent to teach the Bible in a modern and 
scientific way, led to the reintroduction of Bible study into many 
schools in a new form, and with purposes confused and results quite 
different from those belonging to the old system. A survey of the 
schools for higher education in the United States and Canada led a 
careful investigator, last year, to the conclusion that there were five 
hundred and forty-nine institutions in which at least one instructor 
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was giving practically his full time and strength to teaching the 
English Bible. This, the statistician held, rightly, to be very hopeful, 
although he said there ought to be three times that number. This 
investigation showed that 85 per cent of the public school teachers 
of these countries are educated in normal schools, in no one of which 
is there a department of instruction in the Bible. 


THE RELIGIousS INSTRUCTION OF THE FUTURE 


The study of “Biblical Literature,” now rapidly coming to have 
fair recognition, is the principal substitute for religious instruction 
‘in colleges at the present time. The literature embodied in the 
Bible, even in English translation, more than deserves the place it is 
winning. But it is much to be feared that it is gaining that place on 
false pretenses. It is the substitute for instruction in religion. This 
place it takes on very plausible grounds, for the study of these same 
books a generation ago was the study of religion. In general, we 
might say that in the degree in which instruction in “Biblical Liter- 
ature” becomes scientific and takes a place as respectable as that of 
other college studies, it becomes less religious in the sense of being 
a scientific study and presentation of the highest type of religion 
in form for acceptance and action. Teaching Biblical Literature 
is not necessarily teaching religion, but on the contrary may be 
destroying the positive religious belief of the student. 

Many students come from homes and churches where they have 
been taught views of the Bible which the scientific study of the Bible 
makes untenable. We are coming to understand that the truth of 
Christianity does not depend and never has depended upon a theory 
of the unique origin and nature of the Bible. But it is likewise true 
that such a theory has been held as an essential for a millenium and 
a half, and that the truth of the various doctrines of Christianity 
are still believed by the majority of piously trained youth to be in- 
separably connected with such a theory about the Bible. When that 
theory goes the whole body of faith is shaken. The faith that is 
true will be better without the faith that was erroneous,—to be 
sure,—but then, what faith is true? The student thought he knew, 
when he came to college. Now he sees he was mistaken in one very 
important respect,—why not in others, or in all? The Bible could be 
used, most helpfully, in connection with a course which might 
scientifically systematize and establish the highest religious faith, but 
such use is very different from its study as literature, and the failure 
to recognize this, works confusion and disaster. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE 

The one course which would be most directly and permanently 
valuable for college students, in the subject of religion (let us call 
it for convenience, course A), would be one in which a reasonable 
system of Christian faith should be definitely developed and de- 
fended. I say Christian faith, as a scientist, and not as a sectarian, 
meaning by that term the highest form of religious faith which has 
yet been attained. That the highest faith is in fact Christian, should 
not be assumed, but demonstrated, and the principles according to 
which it is seen to be higher must be made explicit and used to dis- 
criminate between various forms which bear the name Christian, 
and to assist in developing the religious faith still further and 
applying it to life. Such a course should contain, then, first the 
elements of philosophy of religion,—the definition of terms and the 
construction of a method which can be justified on its own grounds, 
irrespective of the results to which it may lead. The course should 
contain, secondly, enough of the history of religion to justify the 
student in giving his main attention to Christianity, because he 
knows enough about other forms of religion to see that for practical 
purposes, in developing his own faith, he need not consider them in 
detail, since the same problems are met in Christianity as in other 
forms of religion, and are solved more satisfactorily. 

Thirdly, this course should go over the principal doctrines of 
Christianity in a careful, logical way, accepting, rejecting, or rein- 
terpreting them as is required by the method adopted and by the 
body of knowledge with which the student is becoming acquainted 
in other courses. This would, in the amount of time spent, be the 
principal part of the course. It should, finally, make connections 
with organized forms of religion, showing the necessary function 
of the church in the preservation, propagation, and expression or 
application of religion. Thus those whose connection with a spar- 
ticular church organization would naturally be very loose during the 
college course, would, after it was completed, be prepared to return to 
it, ready to make it stronger, more progressive and intelligent, 
instead of being alienated from it altogether, as they are, very com- 
monly, at present. 

Before considering other desirable courses in religion we must 
face the question whether such a course as is outlined above could 
be in any appreciable degree made scientific and standardized, and 
so be worthy of a place beside the other courses in the older cur- 
ricula. A final answer to this question could be given only by point- 
ing to the existence and success of such a course on a fairly large 
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scale. But there are various good reasons for holding that such a 
course is quite practical and possible. 

It will hardly be necessary to point out that this “Course A” 
need not and should not take dogmatic positions with regard to the 
smaller details of doctrine, upon which there would be more dis- 
agreement and which are of less importance. 

It would seem that such a “Course A” should be made a required 
subject for graduation, in all private institutions working more or 
less explicitly under Christian auspices. Rightly taught, its value 
should be superior to any other course in the whole curriculum. Ex- 
emption might well be granted in case of “conscientious scruples” 
-on the part of parents or mature students. But it should be re- 
garded as the most fundamental course in view of the purpose to 
prepare the student for life. Needless to say there should be no pres- 
sure brought upon the students in connection with the course to 
“be converted” or “accept Christianity.” All such influences of a 
direct kind must be entirely separated from the class-room work, 
or the purpose of the latter will be defeated. But it is also apparent 
that the only suitable teacher of such a course would be one who 
held sincerely the faith which he expounded, and showed its natural 
effect upon life in his own character. 


PossIBLE OBJECTIONS 


There would seem to be no good reason why such a course should 
not be offered as an elective in all public institutions such as state 
colleges and universities and normal schools. State institutions, one 
might hold, would be as fully justified in helping their students to a 
clear understanding of the first principles of the development of the 
highest human life and character as in teaching how to breed the best 
kind of dairy cattle. In normal schools the justification would be 
on the ground of the value both for general culture and for indivi- 
dual development, to the teacher-to-be. Even if physiology and 
hygiene were not taught in the primary schools, there would be 
sufficient reason for teaching it in normal schools, on the ground of 
the increase of efficiency which it would tend to promote in the 
teachers. Likewise although at present we shall probably have to 
continue to exclude religious instruction from the public schools, 
a knowledge of the means for attaining to the most helpful world- 
view would havea still more important tendency to promote efficiency 
in the teacher, by unifying and giving stability to his spiritual life. 

The only serious objection to such a course, which we have not 
considered, is probably the one that it is not necessary, since the 
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various religious organizations have just this work as one of their 
primary functions. To this it is to be replied that the work we have 
been outlining, as a matter of fact is not done and could not be done 
by the religious organizations as they now exist. The students in 
such institutions as we are discussing, have their own peculiar needs 
and problems. Although the pastor of almost any church ought to 
be prepared to meet them, there are without doubt a great many 
who are not so prepared, and if they were, the opportunities either 
in sermons or in classes would be entirely inadequate to the need. 
Such a course to be effective requires study on the part of the 
student as well as learning on the part of the teacher, an aim hope- 
less indeed at the present time among the members of a voluntary 
class of young people. 

After Course A has been provided, probably courses in Biblical 
Literature would be of the highest practical value, in view of actual 
conditions. Almost all of our students who have any definite con- 
nection with organized religion in this country will have it in Chris- 
tian churches where the Bible must permanently hold the central 
place as the literary source of instruction and inspiration. We have 
endeavored to show why the literary study of the Bible should come 
second rather than first. But after Course A, such study might 
have a very high religious value, and especially enable the student 
to get the greatest benefit from and be of the highest service to the 
church which is constantly using the Bible. Historical courses, such 
as the History of Israel, the Life of Jesus, and the Beginnings of 
the Christian Church, for which the Bible is the source book, are 
profitably used in several of our colleges already. 

An elementary course in the philosophy of religion would be 
very useful in any school. In schools where it would seem unwise 
to require a course in Christian doctrine, a course in philosophy 
which gave at least the grounds of theism and the general principles 
of religion and its development might very well be required. There 
is already great variety in the material which is considered under 
the title Philosophy of Religion. Some of the most important sub- 
jects which belong to it, besides the central one of the philosophic 
basis for the theistic world-view, and the comparison of this with 
others, would be: the psychology of religion, considering the pheno- 
mena of conversion, the relation of religious development to phy- 
sical development, etc.; theory of the origin and development of 
religion; study of the most important phenomena in religion, as sac- 
rifice, prayer, tabu, magic, fetichism, totemism, etc. 

Finally, a knowledge of the History of Religions, that is of the 
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principal historical religions, might very well have a prominent place 
in a good college course. To know the world of today, one must 
know at least Confucianism, Buddhism, Hinduism and Moham- 
medanism and to know Christianity one must know a little at least 
of Roman and Greek Catholicism as well as Protestantism. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND NEEDS OF 
THE MODERN CHURCH 


REv. OrRLo J. Price, Pu.D. 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, Lansing, Mich. 


The problem of the modern church is a problem of leadership 
and the problem of effective leadership is the problem of the 
theological seminary, its spirit, its curriculum and its teachers. 
When we speak of the modern church we do not mean the church 
that happens to exist in the twentieth century, for the mediaeval 
and even the ancient church is still with us, but the modern 
church is that church which embodies the spirit of the twentieth 
century and is trying to meet the needs of its day. It goes 
without saying that the needs of such a church are vastly differ- 
ent when it comes to the question of leadership from the church 
of the earlier day. It would be a waste of time to recite the 
physical and intellectual and social changes which make this 
statement true. 


I. THE MopERN CHURCH 


1. We assume in the beginning that the modern church 
is here to propagate Christianity and Christian principles—to 
make them effective in the individual and social life of humanity. 
In this particular it does not differ radically in function from the 
church of the past. In its theological views, consciously or 
unconsciously held, the differences are greater than one would 
suppose without careful examination. Perhaps, the theol- 
ogical position of the modern church might be described in brief 
as follows: 

a. It emphasizes the immanence of God; hence finds all 
law to be divine law; it discovers no fundamental difference 
between the sacred and secular; it pays small heed to miracle 
and regards all truth as divine truth. 
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b. The modern church accepts the doctrine of development 
or evolution and arranges its curriculum of activities, of teaching 
and preaching, and organization in accordance with this doctrine. 
Consequently, religious education as a function to be empha- 
sized, has assumed large proportions in its program. 

c. It regards salvation as a process and not as a timeless act; 
hence, its insistence on ethics and on consistent Christian living in 
the social as well as the individual life, as a necessary part of 
Christianity. 

d. It regards its task as that of bringing in the Kingdom of 
God on earth rather than merely that of saving individual souls, 
hence, it is missionary to a greater extent and ina larger way 
than was the church of the past. 

e. Finding that the great task of transforming this earth 
into the Kingdom of God requires the co-operative voluntary 
work of all, it recognizes the necessity for a government of demo- 
cratic form, hence, the modern church recognizes the equality of 
all who commit themselves to the Christian teaching. 

f. It regards religious ritual, religious creed, and religious 
organization as differing forms of expression of the religious life 
within, consequently dependent upon temperament, social 
customs, and thought forms; hence, it finds less difficulty in 
associated and even federated effort than did the church of the 
past. 

It can be seen at a glance that here is an institution differing 
widely from one which had its chief business in the rescuing of 
souls out of a world doomed to destruction, into which Divinity 
came now in the form of miracle, now a regeneration, now a 
special Providence, and now a powerful manifestation of the 
Spirit; the form of which church was determined for all time by 
those who first struggled to organize the early Christians; whose 
final law is found in a sacred book whose every utterance is 
inspired truth; and the whole of whose utterances is truth suffi- 
cient for all time and for all problems. No curriculum, therefore, 
which would do for leaders for this church could be expected 
to be adequate for leaders of a modern church. 

2. What about the constituency of the modern church? 
It is made up of the rank and file of people who are busy with 
making livable homes for themselves and their offspring and 
accumulating a little more than their neighbors. They are 
religious in obedience to an inner impulse which has been culti- 
vated and developed by the church. They believe in God, 
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immortality, and salvation. They belong to the church in 
obedience to the gregarious instinct, strengthened by the social 
elements of Christianity, and they are there, in theory at least, 
to cultivate their own religious lives and propagate their faith. 
They have no conscious interest in the problems of criticism 
nor are they consciously either old or new in theology except 
where they have been indoctrinated by some ultra-theological 
leader. As children of their day, they are ready for the his- 
torical view of the Bible and of religious history. The scientific 
and psychological explanation of miracles comes to them as a 
relief. They are glad to have some things in the Bible passed 
over in silence. They live in the presence of the daily need of 
a social application of the Gospel. In harmony with the spirit 
of their age, they are anxious to make some personal contribu- 


‘tion to the “uplift” of humanity and want a more efficient 


Sunday school than they were brought up in. 

Just on the frontier of the church is a class of people who 
have been ‘‘free thinkers” as the church people have not, who see 
further toward the dawn and long to see the church wake up. 
They are not sure whether they are Christians or not. They 
are certain they take no interest in the virgin birth or the story 
of Jonah. They have their own creed, but it has not been 
published. They ‘“‘like to hear a good sermon” and send their 
children to Sunday school. When asked, they say, ‘We could 
not get on without the church, it is the best thing we have.” 
They promote to the point of sacrifice many movements for the 
public good. 

Just beyond the frontier of the church are the classes known 
as ‘‘the world,” the radicals, the various cults and strange isms 
and the conscious groups of employers and employees. 


II. NEEDS OF THE MODERN CHURCH AS TO LEADERSHIP 


Given the task of making an effective Christian democracy 
out of these social elements, holding more or less unconsciously 
the religious and social views above described, the question 
is fairly before us as to the more specific needs of such religious 
organization. 

1. Of course, the fundamental need is the right type of 
preaching; one which has as its background a conception of 
the world as a world of law, development, and unity; a preaching 
which is constructive and positive, one which omits the things 
which have lost religious value .or our generation and emphasizes 
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the facts which will place religion where it belongs in the scheme 
of things as they are today. Preaching is needed which shall 
present religion, not as a force over against and opposing the 
world, but as a force within which shall remake the world. 
People like to feel today that religion is not an importation 
out of an age of miracle into an age of law but that it is a vital 
force at work in our time. The minister of today must above 
all things else clothe the religious verities in language which 
will be understood whether he be speaking to the slums or to 
the boulevards. Preaching is good only as it attains a definite 
end. There are no homiletical laws except those in obedience 
to which preaching can accomplish its purpose. 

2. Instruction. ‘The modern church, even as has been the 
case with the church in all ages, needs constant and effective 
instruction. No preaching can be pure inspiration. Even 
bacteria do not float in the air. They must ride on something. 
The preacher should have mastered great fields of truth and be 
able to impart to others through his preaching, but this is not 
all. The entire department of instruction of the church must 
be reorganized on the basis of pedagogical principles. While 
this seems to be a trite statement it is revolutionary when applied. 
The method of teaching through expressional activities, through 
the lecture platform, through the social and the play life — all 
of these need to be studied by the modern church if it is to hold 
the place tomorrow which it held yesterday. If salvation is a 
process, then teaching assumes a new importance. The knowl- 
edge of Hebrew syntax or the dates of the church councils give 
no guarantee that the religious leaders can fill these require- 
ments. Something very different is necessary as will be seen 
further on. 

3. Organization for Effective Service. A mob of religious 
people is no more an effective force for their cause than is a mob 
of any other kind. No amount of exhortation to do and be 
good will achieve the result unless supplemented by the work 
of careful planning and administration. The function of the 
church needs to be scientifically defined and provision made in 
the organization for the realizing of these functions. Most 
churches are scarcely 25 per cent efficient for lack of proper 
organization and administration. The majority of pastors are 
mere infants when it comes to manning a force of people and 
directing their efforts towards a given goal. Exhaustive organi- 
zation which shall provide a place for every sort of talent in the 
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church, all objectively aimed, is the next great need for the 
church. The cry of evangelism is ill timed, while. great masses 
of individual church members are wholly undeveloped and their 
Christianity is merely nominal. Neither in the work of evan- 
gelism nor in social reform nor in religious education is the church 
master today. With two-thirds of the people outside of its 
membership and the vast mass of those inside making no con- 
tribution either to its active work or to its financial support, 
some fundamental weakness other than lack of preaching or lack 
of instruction must be present. This weakness lies in its in- 
efficient organization. 
' 4. Pastoral Work. Not alone preaching which will make 
clear the message, or instruction which will build up the Chris- 
tian, or organization which will furnish an opportunity for his 
activity exhaust the needs of the modern church but it requires 
pastoral work as much as any church in all the past. Here again 
the need is slightly different from that of yesterday but the differ- 
ence is not so radical. The personal side of religious work can 
never be supplanted by any scheme of organization or inspira- 
tional instruction. A pastor’s attention to the individual mem- 
ber of the flock is required, not merely to keep the flock together, 
but to develop the individual and guide this development to the 
highest type of character. 

Having dealt with the character of the modern church 
and described its needs, let us discuss briefly the question of the 
kind of a curriculum which will prepare leaders. 


III. A CuRRICULUM PREPARING FOR MODERN WorK 


1. It seems to the writer the first requirement of the modern 
curriculum would be that it provide for making clear the message 
of the modern church. A religious leader must know for what 
truth his institution, which has weathered the storms of centuries, 
stands in his day. This means not an exposition of the Chris- 
tianity of the early church, nor of the medieaval church, but the 
Christianity which is the product of the Christian development of 
the centuries. Perhaps this is systematic theology though the 
term may be rather a discouraging one to use. But the church 
is a bearer of a message and the first thing to know is what that 
message says. I am not unaware that the usual method in the 
seminary is to begin at the other end and study the original 
sources, then trace their development through the centuries, and 
last of all, gather up the results into a systematic statement, 
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which is supposed to be the student’s own product. The writer 
is convinced that another method might be profitably tried, 
namely, to begin with the modern message and trace backward, 
if time affords, through the centuries the roots of the splendid 
product which our own age possesses. This would include, of 


course, the history of the church and the history of doctrine, the ~ 


study of the Bible. It might be possible that the original 
languages of the first documents should be studied by some. To 
begin in the reverse order with the old and new Testaments and 
trace the evolution of doctrines through the centuries is interesting 
in itself, but the botanist will certainly appreciate better the 
sprouting acorn after he has once beheld the oak in all its glory. 
Primitive man derives his interest for us from our more or less 
complete knowledge of civilized man, the product. The biology 
of the lower species gets its interest from the light it throws upon 
the problems of the higher. Many a theological student becomes 
confused and buried in the details and technicalities of the ancient 
sources before he has ever been given a proper appreciation of the 
splendid results of these in modern theology, modern church, and 
modern life. Under the old system, where the chief emphasis 
was laid on Bible study it was on the supposition that the Bible 
contained a complete and closed revelation of all that it was 
necessary for ministers to know. The logic of this led to a 
detailed and scholarly study of this revelation. But if the Bible 
records merely an important stage in the history of revelation, 
the logic of the situation must lead to another sort of preparation. 
To waste time on the elaborate discussion of miracles to-day is 
little short of criminal. The logic of Paul, the symbolism of the 
sacrificial system of the Hebrews is vastly inferior in homiletical 
value to studies in the psychology of religion or the methods of a 
social survey. It is true that by reason of the popular regard 
for the Bible as an authority and other reasons well known it is 
of value to know and use this literature. But the technical 
knowledge of its language, history, critical problems, etc., has 
far less real value for the successful and efficient religious leader 
than tradition would seem to claim. The writer has in mind an 
illustration in point. A young man without theological or col- 
lege training began to preach. He came to the writer for some 
reading and suggestions. Instead of starting him in compre- 
hensive Bible study he gave him Clark’s Theology. The candi- 
date knew little of the Bible or theology except what he had 
learned in an old fashioned Sunday school. He was prejudiced 
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against the newer things of criticism and evolution but he ab- 
sorbed the message of Dr. Clark. It immediately revolutionized 
his point of view and his preaching; put the Bible into its proper 
place in the scheme of things and made a more efficient minister 
out of him than a theological course pursued in the old fashioned 
way has done with many men of equal ability. The writer feels 
it important first of all in a curriculum to let the student know 
what it is all about. The lawyer at the bar must state the things 
he desires to prove before he can go on with his argument. Let 
the theological seminary meet the same requirement and say to 
the student entering, “‘The message we teach is thus and so, the 
product of centuries of thought and development. Presently we 
‘ will trace it back, study its varying forms, draw lessons from its 
changes and growth, and modify our conception of it by our 
historical study.” It will add to our student’s appreciation of 
this message if he can be led aside to study other great religions 
as well. 

2. The religious leader should know the sort of world to which 
the church’s message is to be delivered. People are not a mere 
agglomeration of individuals. They have social relations and 
social heritages. ‘They are members of churches, families, neigh- 
borhoods, lodges, political parties, industrial organizations, cor- 
porations, art clubs, alumni clubs, professional associations, and 
labor guilds. They are played upon by many forces, some of 
which are difficult to trace. All these forces must be considered 
by the religious leader. Woe to the leader who is ignorant of 
these relationships as he endeavors to deliver the message per- 
sonally or through the church. We sometimes hear even gifted 
men say they can do nothing in their community because the 
people are indifferent. What is this but a confession that the 
religious leaders lacked the skill to diagnose the situation and find 
the remedy? When people are indifferent to one message it 
means they are interested in some other. 

3. The method of organizing the church for effective service. 
We have already spoken of this as one of the great needs of the 
modern church. How can training for this be placed in the cur- 
riculum so as to effect any result? One of the large factors which 
will contribute to this end will be the department of study just 
noted, namely, the study of the various group formations of 
modern society. Laboratory work is indispensable. Visits to 
well developed institutions, a thorough knowledge of the fields 
in which a modern church should operate—all this will help. 
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Actual experience in a field of his own, guided by the instructor, 
could be of supreme value. He will not have gone far until he 
finds in his work of organization that it can never be complete 
without specialized service. There must be someone to give 
his attention to the educational work of the church, either a paid 
worker or someone who is specially fitted to do this as a voluntary 
worker. There are men, of course, who are fitted alone for the 
pulpit who will never be able to deal with human nature in these 
organized relationships. As yet there is no place in the pastorate 
for the specialized preacher. He would better seek the chautau- 
qua platform or the place of an evangelist, but let him not under- 
take the work of the pastor. 

4. The fourth thing for which the theological curriculum 
should provide is the teaching of the art of the ministry. It has 
sometimes been assumed that if a minister knew his Bible and had 
sufficient zeal that he was equipped, but given the knowledge of 
the message and a knowledge of society and skill in organization, 
there is yet the opportunity for complete failure. 

What about the minister himself? The legal and medical 
schools teach a branch known as the ethics of their profession. 
It is highly regarded by them, but who ever heard of a theo- 
logical seminary giving a course upon ministers’ ethics? Know- 
ing all about foreign missions and the genesis of Christian doc- 
trine does not insure that a man will not accept a gift from a 
book-agent for a few lines of recommendation, or that he will not 
lend his name and money to a business institution over which he 
has no authority and of which he has no knowledge; or that he 
will not be unethical in his rivalries with other churches and 
ministers. ‘The ethics of ministers has long been questionable in 
the minds of many, a standing obstacle to the progress of the 
church. Consider also the whole matter of perquisites and 

_discounts, which latter happily are being done away with; his 
assumption of omniscience when attacking public officials when 
he has no accurate knowledge and has made no effort to obtain 
it; wire pulling in order to secure a pastorate or a raise of salary— 
there is vast need of some standard of conduct for the ministerial 
profession. The fact that a man deals with the subject of re- 
ligion and morals does in no way insure that he himself will apply 
these principles to his own conduct. He is not subject to the 
same criticism that other men are, as a rule, and is apt to go 
astray in moral distinctions as applied to himself. 

Many a man fails in the ministry because his personal habits 
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are not those which commend him as a public character. Ina 
sense, the minister moves about upon a public stage. While he 
must be himself, and live and act naturally, yet it should come 
natural to him to be well groomed, a gentleman, a self controlled, 
unselfish citizen. There is need for much training here and it 
all relates itself very closely indeed to the ethics of the ministry 
mentioned above. 

In conclusion, whatever else is provided in the way of a semi- 
nary curriculum—and it will be noted here that the writer has not 
and would not endeavor to be specific as to phases of history, 
Bible study, and other topics—there is one principle of pedagogy 
which must be observed throughout, and that is the principle 
that expression must go part passu with instruction in case of the 
theologian as well as in case of the Sunday school scholar. The 
great realities of religion must be experienced by the incipient 
leader. It is not enough that chapel talks be devotional. The 
one way to know what sacrifice is, is to have the experience. To 
understand forgiveness, one must himself have borne the sins of 
others in his own body. Divine Love is an empty name until we 
have learned to love the unlovable. These lessons, though 
learned in the pre-seminary life, will not endure unless they are 
experienced during the course of training. All this calls for con- 
$tant and virile laboratory work in the field of the church. The 
Master trained his disciples to be apostles out in the broad 
avenues of life. They learned religion by being religious. Their 
study in the schools was very limited. Our age will long need 
schools to teach religion but the modern church needs religious 
leaders who are themselves religious and who know how to in- 
duce, cultivate, and use the religious life in others. The tradi- 
tional theological curriculum has not been a great success in this 
regard. It smacks too much of the religion of the monk’s cell 
and not enough of the religion of the open field and the open 
forum in which the Master taught and worked. 

To sum up, the curriculum of the theological school to-day 
should seek to provide for the training of a leader who is to have 
a clear idea of the function and message of the church which he is 
to direct; know the art of organizing and leading others; under- 
stand the social ideals of his day; be equipped with professional 
training as to his own place in the church, and who shall himself 
be the embodiment of the Christian message of the twentieth 
century. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. Thomas Nicholson, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, led the discussion. He said that in common 
with all other educational institutions, the theological school was 
face to face with a demand for the introduction of a great number 
of new subjects. They could not be introduced without dis- 
placing subjects already there. The time covered by the regular 
courses could not be much extended. He thought there must be 
a preservation of the real theological discipline. There must be 
an adequate study of the Scriptures in the original languages. 
Attention must be given to exegesis and the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, and to various subjects of that sort which had formed 
the backbone of the courses in the past. Several of the subjects 
now clamoring for recognition should be taught in the college 
and not in the theological seminary. Philosophy, psychology, 
and the history of religion, the psychology of religion, and certain 
phases of sociology were examples. These properly belong to the 
modern college course. The theological school, however, could 
not ignore the community problem, the modern forms of rural 
church work, the preparation of directors of religious education, 
_and various similar movements. ‘There must be a high speciali- 
zation. The time has come when there must be preparation of 
men for specific phases of work, assistant pastors for the great 
churches of the great cities, workers among foreign populations, 
specially trained social workers. These represent the imperative 
demands of the present day. This need he thought could be met, 
first, by specializing and a provision for electives in the courses; 
second, by curtailing the time given to such subjects as syste- 
matic theology, the history of Christian doctrine, and other sub- 
jects of that sort. ‘In general, he believed that the men best 
able to grapple with this subject were those in charge of the 
theological schools themselves. They were usually alert men, 
and the most we could do was to urge upon them the necessity 
of meeting the actual needs of present day civilization. The 
men actually struggling with the problems were better able to 
judge of what was feasible than outsiders. He spoke of his own 
actual experience in this direction as a college administrator. He 
was decided y of the opinion that the time had come when it was 
wise to drop the term ‘‘theological school”’ and adopt another 
term which better expressed the real thing we were doing in the 
training of ministers and other religious workers. 

















WORSHIP IN CONNECTION WITH WEEK-DAY 
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This paper is not the report of.an experiment nor of an in- 
vestigation. It is an analysis of a problem and proposals for its 
solution. What is the problem? The immediately pressing 
problem is: What provision shall be made for worship in week- 
day religious instruction? But before an intelligent answer 
can be given to this question, the following preliminary prob- 
lems must be clearly understood. 

1. What is the relation ofthe experience of worship to 
the process by which {Christian character is formed? 

2. At what points in the teaching process should the expe- 
rience of worship enter, in order that its proper function may 
be exercised? 

3. What is the relation of week-day religious instruction 
to the child’s education as q whole, and to the public school, 
Sunday school, and home in particular? 

4. To what extent will the conduct of worship be affected 
by the constituency of the school in which week-day religious 
instruction is given? 


WorRSHIP AND CHARACTER 


1. Let us consider briefly, then, the experience of worship 
as a force in the development of Christian character. 

It is common knowledge that work in which one is inter- 
ested, which one understands the meaning of, and desires to do, 
is better done and more quickly and easily done, other things 
being equal, than work which one dislikes, does not want to do, 
and does not understand. How are interests, meanings, and 
desires acquired? Except so far as they are involved intrin- 
sically in the work itself, they are acquired only by conceiving 
the work in its relation to what is to be accomplished by it, or to 
the whole process of which the immediate piece of work is a 

* See digest of preliminary investigations, by W. S. Athearn, p. 136 in Reticrous EpucarTion for 


April, 1916. 


+ The Christian point of view has been taken throughout this paper, but the main conclusions do 
not hinge upon this fact, and persons of other religious affiliations can readily make any desired su 
stitutions of standards. 
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part. If the work is not so conceived, then it is not interesting, 
it has no meaning, and there is no motive for doing it other 
than what pleasure there may be in the sensations and feelings 
produced by the process itself. When this fails, this activity 
is displaced by some other, or else it goes on automatically 
simply by habit. But activity expresses and developes character 
only when it emerges repeatedly in consciousness in association 
with some end for which it is the means. Without this process 
of giving meaning to and of meaning to give meaning to, there 
is lacking what we call character. Christian character implies, 
therefore, not merely ability to live in conformity with the 
customary Christian practices, but also insight into the relation 
of these practices to the world process, which, in this connection, 
is thought of as God’s plan, or God’s will, or the Kingdom of 
God; and the conscious attempt to organize life in conformity 
with this plan or will or kingdom. 

Now can this insight.and this consecration of purpose come 
simply by doing deeds, or must there be also opportunity for 
reflection upon deeds and upon their relation to the will of God? 
This contemplative phase of experience, in which the individual 
will meets and recognizes the Universal Will and seeks to become’ 
identified with it, we call worship. In such moments, the details 
of instruction and of human relationships are brought into con- 
sciousness together with God himself, so that the light of his 
personality is shed over the whole of life, and the inertia of 
society as we know it and live it is overcome by the momentum 
of this ideal society of which we become conscious in worship. 
Without this experience, or its equivalent, no individual attains 
to the level of organization and power that is possible for him at 
his stage of development. And during the years when the 
fragmentary experiences of life are beginning to be understood, 
and when untrained impulses are first coming under the control 
of ideals and habits and hard-won purposes, it is of fundamental 
importance that the organizing and stimulating function of 
worship should be recognized as an indispensable educational 
force. 

WoRSHIP AND TEACHING 

2. At what point or points in the teaching process should 
the worship type of experience enter, in order that it may be of 
most help? 

To make the discussion concrete, allow me to give in con- 
siderable detail a supposititious case involving worship. 
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A man is suddenly confronted with a problem which he does 
not know how to solve. As he sits in his library reading his 
paper, a poorly dressed fellow calls for him at the door and is 
ushered into the room. He says he is starving and his family 
is sick and he needs help. This is the first time the first man, 
whom we will call ‘‘A,’’ has ever been in such a situation, and 
he is annoyed and irritated, but at the same time he is disturbed 
énough to take the man’s name and address. The man “B” 
goes away. What does “A” donext? He is at aloss whether 
to do anything or not. He tries to read his paper, but the picture 
of the man “B”’ and his story keep intruding themselves upon 
his mind. Finally he stops trying to read and decides to settle 
whether or not he will do anything. He thinks it over. He 
recalls his own early hardships; recollections of earlier aspira- 
tions toward neighborliness come into his mind; a long for- 
gotten verse of scripture gradually takes form, perhaps a verse 
that reminds him of God and of his fellow men at the same 
time. He finds himself asking himself, “‘What ought I to do?” 
and thinking of what God might regard as the proper thing to do. 
And finally, he puts his meditations into words that naturally 
address themselves to God, who is there present in his con- 
sciousness, and he finds himself saying, ‘I’ve got to do some- 
thing. It’s only right and decent that I should.” 

So he gets up and begins to think what he shall do. The 
problem has become real to him and his own personal relation- 
ship to it is now established, and he can go ahead freely to 
discover a method of solution. 

After much thinking and telephoning and visiting, he makes 
out his program. And then comes the second difficulty. He 
doesn’t want to carry it out. It means loaning some money, 
and he can’t afford to; and anyway, he doesn’t believe the man 
will pay it back. It means making friends with the man and 
taking him to his church, and he doesn’t exactly like that idea. 
He can’t make up his mind to do the thing he knows ought to 
be done. So what does he do? Again he drops into a con- 
templative mood and begins to picture the man’s need, to recall 
his own purpose about him, and to wonder whether he could 
trust him to pay back the money. Again old sayings flock into 
his mind, old ideals formulate themselves, and he once more 
finds himself thinking of God and what he conceives God’s 
will to be, and what his own relation to God’s will is. Again 
the whole matter is crystalized in a decision, the inhibiting 
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selfish and distrustful thoughts are overborne, and he agrees 
with himself to carry out his plans. 

He does so. The result we may imagine to have been dis- 
appointing. The man “B” stole the money and ran away. 
Naturally the man “A’’ was upset and worried, and at a loss 
what to do about it or how to understand it. A third time he 
thinks it over, only this time what he gains is perspective. He 
comes to think of what he did, not simply as a single personal 
act, but as a detail in a great process, having vastly more sig- 
nificance than the apparent failure would indicate. Or, on the 
other hand, the man ‘‘B”’ might have been rehabilitated, the 
family established in comfortable quarters, the money returned 
in a few months. In the satisfaction of success, would not 
“A” want to talk it over and in doing so, would he not come 
to see what he did in its relation to something that was far more 
significant than his immediate success? 

In this simplified and somewhat schematic case, it is clear 
that the worship type of experience was of value at three points: 
When the problem arose, the man’s own relation to it as a real 
problem was made clear, and he was sobered and steadied to 
begin the task of finding a solution; after a process of analysis 
and investigation, requiring great absorption in the search for 
ways and means, the man’s own decision to carry out the plan 
was reinforced by his associating it with God’s will and with a 
vivid realization of the probable good results of his own action; 
when the plan was carried out the man’s own insight into 
the meaning of it all was deepened by his deliberate contem- 
plation of the results in terms of their relation to a universal 
program of regeneration. 

To put it in terms of the teaching process, this would read 
somewhat as follows: In learning how to adjust himself in a 
Christian way to his social environment, a child finds himself 
confronted with problems of conduct and feeling and thought. 
If he is to reach a satisfactory solution of these problems, a solu- 
tion that will be not merely academic, but actually effective in 
conduct, he must first be clearly conscious of what his problems 
are and of his own real relation to them; this involves a phase of 
experience like that of worship, and in the case of certain prob- 
lems, the experience may well be ‘‘worship”’ in the fullest sense. 
Secondly, he must try to discover a solution by his own analysis 
and investigation; thirdly, he must decide to carry out his plan; 
this decision may require worship and it may not. It depends 
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upon the readiness with which the decision is reached. Fourthly, 
he must see what the results are, and come to an understanding 
of them in terms of his total experience. This last is again a 
function of worship. 

And so we have an alternation between the contemplative 
and the active. In the one, the attention is absorbed in mean- 
ings and purposes and appreciations; in the other, the attention 
is absorbed in methods and means and adjustments. When the 
problems involve our higher functions and the relation of our- 
selves to what are, for us, supreme purposes and ideals, then the 
contemplative phase assumes the form of worship. When the 
problems are secondary or relatively unimportant,.or do not 
involve the consciousness of their religious significance, the 
contemplative phase is not worship, but reflection. 

The world has long recognized the value of this experience, 
as the seventh-day practices, and the periods of daily devotion 
among all religions testify. Some of the worshipping periods are 
private and some are social. Different values are attached to 
each, and some persons would lay stress on one type and some on 
another. It is natural to regard a day’s unit of experience as a 
problem, to be preceded by prayer and meditation in order that 
one may be properly equiped to set out upon the day’s work. 
It is equally natural to close the day with meditation upon its 
deeds. But more fundamental than these formal habits is the 
need of the child for the habit of alternating reference or recollec- 
tion or reflection through all his experience. Somehow, as teach- 
ers, we must teach the child to seek the moments of quiet confer- 
ence with God which will provide him with the power he needs 
just at the moment he needs it. This cannot be done without 
deliberately inserting such moments into the teaching process 
at the points where they are appropriate, and making them so 
satisfactory that in time they will be taken up by the child in- 
dependently as his habitual practice. 


WorsHIP AND WEEK-Day INSTRUCTION 


3. .We should now be ready to consider in detail the place 
of worship in week-day religious instruction if such instruction 
were distinct in the child’s experience from his other schooling in 
school, church, and home. But it is not so separated from these 
other educational agencies, and we would not wish it tobe. It is 
evident, therefore, that every part of the week-day program of 
the church school, including training in worship, can be intelli- 
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gently decided upon only when the relation of week-day religious 
instruction to the child’s education as a whole, and, in particu- 
lar, to the public school, Sunday school, and home, is made 
clear. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to do more than suggest 
the need of a unified program of religious education, which will 
bring into some kind of organic relation all the scattered frag- 
ments of the child’s educational experience. This is not a state 
function. It is a parental function. All the state may be per- 
mitted to do is to help make the parents conscious of the need. 
It is for the churches to help the parents meet the need by devising 
a system which, taking advantage of all that the public schools 
do, and providing in addition the specifically religious training, 
shall constitute, together with what the homes do, a complete 
and unified system of religious education. 

If this responsibility is recognized by the churches, it is obvi- 
ous that the work of developing Christian character. will not be 
confined to one day in seven, but will extend, in its various 
phases, through the whole week. The school of the church will 
hold week-day sessions as well as Sunday sessions, and it will 
include in its organization all the educational work over which 
the church assumes any sort of control or supervision. It may 
turn out, as has been attempted recently, that the so-called 
instruction in religion will be done during the week, and the 
training for public worship, together with club activities and the 
more restful and relaxing social meetings, will come on Sunday, 
the day of rest and worship and joyous fellowship. 

For the purpose of this paper, then, we will assume that the 
chief work of the week-day session is instruction; that the mate- 
rials of instruction will be chosen with a view to helping the child 
understand the larger significance of his life in school, on the 
street, and at home, and to meet in a Christian way the ever- 
increasing problems of his social adjustments; that such ac- 
tivities, individual and organized, will be arranged for and super- 
vised so as to give definite training in Christian behavior; that, 
inasmuch as the training in public worship takes place on Sunday, 
the mastery of certain of the material of public worship will be 
taken care of during the week. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONSTITUENCY 


4. At this point, the fourth problem intrudes itself. To 
what extent will whatever worship we have during the week be 
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affected by the constituency of the school in which such instruc- 
tion is given? 

So far in the development of this new movement, five or six 
types of schools for week-day religious instruction have appeared. 
First, the week-day sessions of the local church-school. Second, 
the week-day sessions of a local church school which, for demon- 
stration and experimental purposes, is controlled and supported, 
either wholly or in part, by the denomination as a whole. Com- 
pare the Episcopal Demonstration School, New York, and the 
M. E. school in Gary. Third, the community school, contain- 
ing children from several churches of the same denomination. 
Compare the Catholic school near P.S. 45, Bronx, New York. 
Fourth, the school that is independent of church authorities but 
includes children of one religious body. Compare the schools of 
the Jewish Community, New York. Fifth, the community school, 
which contains children of churches of different Protestant de- 
nominations. And sixth, the school for the children of parents 
who may not be affiliated with any church and who may not 
wish their children to go to any particular church. 

It is quite clear that Jews, Catholics, and Protestants are not 
likely to unite in the constituency of any school, except possibly 
the sixth (for unchurched children), just named. It is just as 
clear that the type of worship practiced in the schools conducted 
by these three religious groups will vary with the different re- 
ligious conceptions espoused by the several churches, and the 
worship in the school for the unchurched to be run by all three 
would be distinct from any other worship, just because of the 
necessity of ignoring differences. 

Now in worship, we are making clear to ourselves some con- 
ception of the fundamental social relations—the relation between 
God and man, and the relation between a man and his fellows. 
The experience of worship is influenced by, and in turn influ- 
ences, a man’s conception of the nature of God—his purpose for 
the world, and his way of dealing with men—and the nature of 
man—his freedom, his destiny, his worth, his duty. Only those 
denominations that can sufficiently agree in these matters can 
consciously and conscientiously codperate in the training of their 
children in the experience of worship. In many of these matters, 
churches can disagree and still céoperate extensively for the 
amelioration of the ills of society and the promulgation of a more 
wholesome spirit among men and a more righteous social regime; 
but in worship, lines of divergence are bound to appear, until men 
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can agree upon the larger significance of the more immediate ends 
which they may be seeking together. 

It is this fact that brands as uninformed, or dooms as abortive, 
all efforts to introduce worship into public schools which are 
attended by children representing different religious bodies. 
Children’s worship must be planned and controlled by those who 
are responsible for their religious education. It must not be 
planned and controlled by the state, unless we are to have a state 
religion. 

For similar reasons, I look forward with hope and also with 
misgiving to the future developments of the community school of 
religion. What loyalties are we developing in such a school? 
If it is at all faithful to its educational method, it is bound to 
develope community loyalties as against church loyalties. The 
logical, indeed the necessary, outcome of such training for the 
children will be a community church, instead of several churches. 
For the sake of the progress of religion this would be an event 
wholly to be desired, but when our competing churches see the 
probable results of such an enterprise, they will, I fear, be less 
enthusiastic for its adoption. 

So far as céoperative week-day religious instruction is con- 
cerned, we have, therefore, arrived at this conclusion: In order 
to form an integral part of a child’s religious education, week-day 
religious instruction must be associated with worship. Only 
such churches can combine, therefore, in giving week-day re- 
ligious instruction as are agreed on the fundamental pre-supposi- 
tions of worship. And such churches as do combine, must, if 
they do their work well, be willing to risk losing their historic 
institutional identity for the sake of the religious life of the com- 
munity. 


PRINCIPLES OF WEEK-DAY WoRrRSHIP 


With these four preliminary problems in mind, we should be 
able now to formulate with more confidence the principles of 
worship* in connection with week-day religious instruction. 

1. Unless all the functions of the Sunday session are to be 
taken over or duplicated by week-day sessions, then the training 
of the younger children for public worship will not be part a of 
the week-day program, except in so far as the details of the Sun- 


* The principles of training in worship are discussed at length in the reports of the Commission on 
Worship in Reticious Epucation, for December, 1913, and October, 1914; and in the writer’s Wor- 
ship in the Sunday School, and his Manual for Training in Worship. All that I shall say here concern- 
ing such worship is in reference to its connection with the religious exercises of the public schools, 
which are taken up later. 
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day service of worship need to be rehearsed or memorized or 
interpreted. 

2. The practice, memorizing or interpreting of the details of 
the Sunday service, such as hymns (words and music), psalms, 
unison prayers, etc., should be done in such a way as not to 
detract from the children’s enjoyment of them and reverence for 
them. This implies that even in practice, the spirit of worship 
should be present, and not the spirit of drudgery, or task-making. 

3. The older children (of high school age) do not need the 
same sort of training for public worship as do the younger chil- 
dren. The regular church service ought to be sufficient for the 
needs that find satisfaction in the type of worship there repre- 
sented. They do need, however, training for informal public 
worship in which there is opportunity for freedom of expression 
and the exercise of individual initiative and responsibility. 
Whether this type of service for the young people should come on 
Sunday or during the week depends upon its relation to the cor- 
responding type of service (prayer meeting) conducted for the 
church as a whole. If such a general informal service comes on 
Sunday in addition to the church service, then it is clear that it 
would tend to sobriety of religious life to have the corresponding 
young people’s informal service in the middle of the week. But if 
the general informal service, at which the presence of young 
people is desired, comes during the week and not on Sunday, then 
it is highly appropriate for the pupils of high school age to have 
an informal service on Sunday, perhaps while the younger chil- 
dren are having their training for formal worship. If the prin- 
ciple be adopted that was suggested above, viz., that of utilizing 
the week days for the more strictly instructional aspects of re- 
ligious education, then, under ordinary circumstances, the 
service of worship for young people would come at the time of the 
Sunday session of the church school instead of during the week, 
and the week-day sessions would be taken up with study and dis- 
cussion. 

4. What kind of worship, then, is appropriate to week- 
day sessions? Under the best conditions of teaching, it should 
be ‘‘incidental.’’ That is, the teacher should be free to introduce 
at the appropriate points in the course of the hour the kind of 
worshipful exercise best adapted to reinforce the teaching process. 
The kindergartner does this in her moments of silence. The 
teacher of a class of high school boys does this when he leads 
his pupils to the point where a prayer by himself or by one of 
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the boys is felt to be needed to complete the process of thought. 
On most occasions, to close the lesson period with prayer, and to 
plan the lesson so that prayer will be the appropriate close, is of 
immense importance. Sometimes it would be highly unfitting 
to do so. In most cases, some brief period of worship, not 
more than five minutes, would serve to focus the attention 
of the pupils on the purpose of the hour and to summon to 
the pupil’s aid such moods and memories as have been asso- 
ciated in the past with his most worthwhile experience and his 
highest thought and aspiration. On the other hand, it might 
often be out of place to do so. Frequently, the appropriate 
place for such a moment of contemplation would be some time 
during the course of the lesson, at such points as were indicated 
in the preliminary discussion. It would be disastrous if any 
rule made it embarrassing for teacher and class to make use of 
the moment of worship just at that point. 

As far as the time at which such incidental worship should 
come, the teacher and class, then, should be free to introduce it 
at the appropriate moment, and to use whatever sort of form 
or method will best suit the immediate purpose. 

5. The forms and methods from which selection will be 
made, vary with the traditions of the religious body, the age 
of the pupils, and the size of the class. 

A. Prayer. The most appropriate method for the opening 
of the session is the class prayer. (See article, RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION, Oct., 1914, ‘‘The Choice of Prayers.”) If it is found 
that several classes meet at the same time, and are not far 
apart in age, and if it is desirable to develop school spirit, then 
an opening exercise, hardly more than five minutes in length, 
might be arranged for the whole group. A part of this exercise 
might well be a prayer composed by the group. In any case, 
the group’s needs must find expression in a prayer that repre- 
sents the effort and the best thought of the children them- 
selves. 

The closing prayer, following as it does a particular dis- 
cussion, would more naturally be a spontaneous prayer, by 
teacher or pupil. The age at which a pupil can and should offer 
prayer by himself varies with his previous experience at home 
and in Sunday school, and with his own temperament. Need- 
less to say, the bashful ones should not be forced in any way, nor 
should the voluble ones be permitted to indulge themselves at 
the expense of the others. In classes where the practice of 
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individual prayer has not been established, an excellent begin- 
ning is made by having the pupils suggest what they would like 
the teacher to pray about. 

What has just been said concerning the closing prayer applies 
also to the incidental prayers. And as another method of 
incidental prayer, attention should be called to Silence with its 
possibilities of free and reverent contemplation. 

The Lord’s prayer is constantly in danger of becoming 
trite and formal because of its too frequent use. The week- 
day session affords splendid opportunity for instruction con- 
cerning its meaning, but the edge of the children’s enjoyment 
of it should not be dulled by our unintelligent zeal for its in- 
troduction upon all possible occasions. 

B. Singing. The principles applying to the use of singing 
as a form of worship have already been discussed by this asso- 
ciation at great length. In incidental worship, singing is suit- 
able only for the younger children. There is no reason why 
it might not be used also with the older ones except the fact 
that they are more dependent on an instrument and are em- 
barrassed by hearing their own voices in a small group. A 
song that is scheduled, however, does not seem to bother them, 
and they enjoy singing if it is a regular part of a program. If 
the singing is to be a real part of worship, however, it must be 
dissociated from “practice’’ at the moment when it is used for 
worship. For this reason, if criticism and much repetition are 
needed in order to master a hymn or song, that particular piece 
ought not to be used for worship on that day. © 

C. Scripture. For unison or responsive use only those 
portions should be adopted which possess rhythmical quality. 
We can easily overdo this use of scripture, particularly since 
the range of suitable passages is limited. Most psalms are 
more appropriate to the formal public worship, and it would be 
a pity to detract from this peculiar value that they have by 
thoughtlessly causing the children to tire of them. 

In like manner, we are sometimes in danger of making a 
fetish of the leader’s reading of scripture, as though any peculiar 
grace were added to it by having it read at one end of the room, 
or by a certain member of the group, or upon every conceivable 
occasion. Iam seriously concerned for the esteem in which any 
body of literature is held by the people whenever it is treated 
so unworthily. 

6. The content of week-day worship. Here we touch again 
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on the problem of the relation of such worship to the religious 
exercises of public schools, which will be discussed more fully in 
amoment. In general, it may be said that the materials of this 
week-day worship, whether conducted incidentally or by sched- 
ule, should be of such a nature as to associate in the pupils’ minds 
all items of experience that need to be illuminated by being con- 
sciously related to the purpose of God, and all problems that need 
for their solution the consciousness of God’s moral reinforcement. 
There is splendid opportunity to bring into this less formal wor- 
ship all sorts of special matters that are apt to be overlooked in 
the formal worship of the larger group, such as personal habits, 
home problems, recreation, moral crises, where the child needs 
the sympathetic support of the small group that really under- 
stands. This can be done by the prayers, by the guidance offered 
for the silent contemplation, by the suggestive interpretations 
given to the songs, by the wise selection of such scripture passages 
as may be used in connection with worship. 

7. The program of worship. As was said a moment ago, 
under the best conditions, probably the most appropriate wor- 
ship for week-day sessions is the incidental. It is probable, 
however, that the simpler and easier practice of having regular 
opening and closing moments of worship will be adopted in most 
schools. But it was pointed out that these, when properly 
arranged, could be fitted into the general plan of the hour and 
become a vital part of the teaching process. The closing worship, 
as has been indicated, will probably be most effective when it 
takes the form of a spontaneous prayer by one or more members 
of the group, and grows out of the discussion of the hour, tying 
up the new ideas or the new resolutions with the pupils’ subse- 
quent experiences in school, at home, and so on. In like 
manner, the opening period of devotion for the teaching unit will 
serve to make the pupils conscious of the relation of the par- 
ticular problems to be discussed with what they regard as the 
most significant or worthwhile things in their own lives. A 
point of contact is thus established not merely between the sub- 
ject matter of the lesson and some immediate or superficial inter- 
est of the pupils, but between the subject matter of the lesson 
and the deep undercurrents and spiritual resources of life. The 
class prayer, proposed by the pupils themselves, if they are nine 
or ten or older, is a good beginning. Coming directly out of their 
own experience and associating this experience with what they 
conceive to be highest and best, these class prayers possess a 
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vitality that those prepared by us cannot have. I this class 
prayer can follow a brief discussion of the problem of the day’s 
lesson, so that this problem will be brought into direct association 
with this experience of worship, then, for the older pupils at least, 
this will be a sufficient opening exercise. A short passage of 
scripture, selected in advance by a pupil because of its appro- 
priateness to the topic, and read by this pupil, might sometimes 
increase the serise of the topic’s importance and value. With the 
younger children, a hymn chosen by them after hearing what the 
lesson is about, will be the natural beginning of the hour, and this 
may well be reinforced by a brief prayer by the teacher, by an apt 
verse recited together, by the little greetings that younger chil- 
dren enjoy, and so on. 

On the other hand, when the worshipping group is made up 
of smaller units which later separate for class work, the opening 
worship can be related to the teaching only in a general way. For 
this reason it will be of quite different character from the worship 
with which the teaching unit might begin. About all that can 
be expected is the establishment of a mood suitable for the suc- 
ceeding study,—a general relating of the pupils to God, a 
stimulation of thought and feeling in the ditection of social 
responsibility, a drawing together of the individual centers of 
consciousness to a common religious focus such as gratitude, or 
trust, or repentance. 

This can be done by one or two hymns, a unison prayer 
prepared by the children or by the teacher, and perhaps an invoca- 
tion that is very short and to the point. Variety is gained occa- 
sionally by substituting a psalm for a hymn, or by introducing 
sometimes classic church prayers (such ‘as are appropriate to 
children), instead of the ones composed by the pupils or leader. 
This order of worship will take about five minutes and will accom- 
plish its purpose. 


WEEK-DAY WORSHIP AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


We come now to the relation of the week-day worship to the 
religious exercises of public schools. A satisfactory conclusion 
on this matter will go a long way toward clearing up one aspect 
of the problem of religion in public schools. 

Let us gather up the threads of the discussion in the form of 
brief propositions: 

1. An experience similar to what we call worship is an 
essential part of the educational process. 
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2. When the educational process has to do with the devel- 
opment of the strictly religious consciousness or the organization 
of religious thought and experience and the appreciation of re- 
ligious values, the contemplative phase of the process takes the 
form of religious worship. 

3. When the educational process has to do with experi- 
ences in other than their religious aspects, or with the organiza- 
tion of other than religious thought and experience, or the ap- 
preciation of other than religious values, the contemplative 
phase of the process need not take the form of worship, but 
may be equally effective simply as “reflection.” 

4. The worship type of reflection is controlled both in form 
and content by the particular religious ideas that serve to inter- 
pret the nature of God and human society. Since these ideas 
vary fundamentally among different religious sects, and since 
it is not feasible for the state to assume any control over the 
forms and content of religion, the use of the strictly worship 
type of experience in public schools is, on the whole, objection- 
able. 

5. Since the adequate organization of experience and com- 
pleteness of individual and social development require the 
experience of religious: worship, and since the state cannot 
undertake to provide this experience, the homes and the churches 
must provide for it in such a way as to associate with it all 
other phases of the educational process. 

6. This association with other phases of the educational 
process can be most effectively accomplished if the worship 
comes in close proximity to these other aspects of experience, 
and at the several points in the process of religious instruction 
by which the child’s whole experience is being interpreted. 

7. The conclusion is that the adequate education of the 
child makes necessary week-day religious instruction, and, in 
connection with it, such forms of worship as have been de- 
scribed. The churches cannot escape this responsibility 

But there is a further point to be noted concerning this 
worship. It involves the principle that the value of any expe- 
rience depends upon the associations with which it is accom- 
panied. If a hymn is used in day school which has been used 
and interpreted in the Sunday school to which some of the 
children go, but has not been so used and interpreted in a Sunday 
school which certain others of the children attend, the experi- 
ence of using that hymn in public school will be far from the 
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same with these two groups of children. If the Lord’s prayer is 
used in public school its value will depend not only upon the way 
in which the teacher leads it, but also upon what interpretation 
it has been given elsewhere and upon what associations of thought 
and feeling its use carries with it. By our teaching in Sunday 
school we can control to a large extent the experience of the pu- 
pils when the identical items are used in public school. 

It is not by the mere use of forms, no matter what these 
forms may be, that either individual or social worship is guar- 
anteed, and the use of forms in public school that carry no 
meaning, or a false meaning, is of far more harm to the children 
than the absence of all attempts at public school worship. 

Since the public school cannot interpret these features, it 
is essential, therefore, that the schools of religion do so, if they 
are to appear at all in the public school program. 

It is to be noted, however, that even with the added com- 
munity of feeling that comes from a proper understanding of 
the forms of worship and the consciousness that the experience 
is vital to all, there is also a tendency toward a separation of 
the worshipping group into smaller units representing different 
religious ideas. It is essential, therefore, that the various 
religious bodies discover the points they have in common and 
that these be made the basis of such common worship as may 
be attempted on public occasions, including school sessions. 

The alternative to “worship” in public schools is the ade- 
quate provision for worship by the churches and the discovery 
of a method by which the public schools can maintain the con- 
templative value of worship without the sectarian implications 
that the full experience of worship seems to involve at present. 
I am perfectly confident that this can be done and is uncon- 
sciously being done in the opening exercises of many public 
schools today. What we stand in crying need of is not the 
introduction of religious forms into the public schools, but the 
development of forms or exercises or rituals that will provide 
certain of the values of religious worship. This will require 
scientific study of the exact relation of reflection to the different 
kinds of school work, of the psychological necessity for the 
‘‘opening exercises’’ of the public schools, and of various possible 
devices for securing the satisfaction of these particular needs, 
such as the use of poetry, songs, and so on. 

We must brace ourselves for the shock of recognizing that 
the so-called religious exercises of public schools satisfy the 
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demands neither of religion nor of sound educational theory, 
and that when they meet the requirements of both education 
and religion, they will be inappropriate to public schools. Our 
way of escape lies in the study of the problem of what type of 
social exercise is adapted to meet the immediate needs of the 
school life of the children, and in the full recognition by the 
churches of their responsibility for the religious life of the. chil- 
dren, including their own religious interpretation of their school 
experiences. This responsibility can be met only by taking the 
time and the trouble to develop in the children the habits of the 
religious life—habits of action and habits of worship—so that 
both at appointed times and at times of need they shall have 
available the resources and the satisfactions of fellowship with 
God. 


THE RELATION OF WEEK-DAY INSTRUCTION TO 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


As to Teachers 


Eric I. LINDH 
Minister, First Congregational Church, Gary, Indiana 


Our Jewish and Roman Catholic brethren, by reason of 
distinctive types of parochial schools established long ago, have 
been working on the subject of religious education much longer 
than the majority of the Protestant bodies. Hence among them 
both the matter and the method of religious instruction are 
reasonably well wrought out. <A definite objective being clearly 
in mind, they have each a standardized and well-articulated 
system of moral and religious procedure designed to reach such 
objective. For most of us Protestants things are altogether 
different. We do not quite know where we are going, although 
we are on the way. Having jogged along complacently for a 
number of decades with our conventional Sunday schools, we 
have at last become conscious that things are not wholly well 
with us. Our Sunday schools are not yielding results commen- 
surate with our fond anticipations, and at last we have awakened 
to a poignant sense of need. 

But we are still in the stage of bewildered theory, and cannot 
walk with the sure-footedness of our brethren just referred to. 
Even on the well-balanced programs of the Religious Education 
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Association, the speakers almost unconsciously drift into general 
abstractions, shunning as unholy ground the concrete facts of 
actual experience. We talk around a subject, such as a curric- 
ulum, for example, but we carefully avoid getting down to busi- 
ness with our subject. 

The fault is not in ourselves that we are theorists, for are we 
not confronting a new situation, without adequate empirical 
foundations? Are we not pioneers groping in the darkness, 
experimenters in the laboratory of life, seeing a great need, yet 
not knowing just how to meet it? Such at least I felt myself to 
be two years ago, when opportunity was given us busy pastors 
in Gary to take up the work of religious education in our churches. 
And my experience has brought home to me the poverty of our 
Protestant equipment to meet just such situations as have arisen 
there. 

We hear much these days about correlation, yet there is very 
little real correlation worthy of the name in actual practice any- 
where. Let us grant frankly the ideal desideratum of a church 
with all its educational functions wisely articulated, with a teach- 
ing staff the finest yet, and all under the control of competent 
trained religious directors. But for a number of years parts of 
this vision will remain a vision, and for the vast majority of 
churches throughout America a wholly different situation will 
obtain for decades yet to come. We overlook the great mass of 
average churches, that far exceed in number the “‘super-aver- 
age,’’ and whose need is perhaps greatest of all. For such average 
churches the Sunday school will remain the only religiously edu- 
cational agency, for I seriously question whether weck-day in- 
struction, by the Gary plan or by any other plan whatsoever, 
will become widely established for a long time. But let us grant 
or assume that some form of religious week-day instruction shall 
become possible in the average community or church, the facts 
of the case are even then such as often to proclaim the actual 
unwisdom of any close correlation of teachers of the one school 
with those of the other. 

If you will analyze the conditions under which the average 
Sunday school must—rather than ought—to secure its teachers, 
you will join with me in regret thatitisso. In the average school 
the teacher is generally a volunteer, frequently a substitute 
pressed into service, and only too often without any special 
training for the work, either in the Bible or in Christian truth, or 
Missions, or Pedagogics, or in Child Psychology. That there 
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is constant improvement in this respect in many of our better 
graded schools, I gladly concede. The makeshifts tolerated in 
the Sunday school, while regretable from every point of view, are 
not so disastrous to the school itself because of compensating 
features. The very day itselfi—Sunday, is a great help in getting 
and keeping the children. The associations of the day are 
religious, and children expect to attend Sunday school and their 
parents expect them to. The adjuncts and accessories of the 
Sunday school—its music, worship, numbers, the general inter- 
ests and excitements of the occasion—all help enormously in 
keeping a school together, despite the handicaps of unqualified 
teachers and indifferent teaching. Iam not at all convinced that 
the employment of such Sunday school teachers for additional 
teaching anywhere in the educational program would be a wise 
thing. On the contrary, the less of such the better. And the 
only correlation we need here, as far as teachers are concerned, is 
one of separation, keeping all such teachers out of the week-day 
school if you must have them in the Sunday school. 

On the other hand, the week-day religious instructor must be 
reasonably qualified. In such schools there are no adjuncts, 
accessories, or associations to help. The group before the teacher 
look wholly to such teacher for efficiency and success. The 
teacher must create the atmosphere, guide in the music,*train in 
worship, develop expressional activities, and impart instruction— 
a sufficiently wide program to test the mettle of the best. The 
hours appointed, if part of the school-day of the community, as in 
Gary, must be scrupulously kept; there can be no over-running 
or dragging out of the time or irregular attendance on the part 
of the teacher. The imperative demand is for a qualified teacher, 
and without such there is no use even to begin a church school at 
all. 

To do good work in the week-day school requires some regular 
preparation that cannot be postponed or omitted. If the teachers 
in such school are unsalaried, hence local workers, giving their 
time and services freely and gladly, as at our church, ought they 
be burdened with the additional work of the Sunday school? 
Should they also teach in the Sunday school? Looking at the 
matter solely from the point of view of the average church, un- 
able to employ one or more salaried teachers, as merely a ques- 
tion of actual feasibility, my answer to this query is in the nega- 
tive. The work of developing the week-day school and main- 
taining it at the requisite point of efficiency is such that the 
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teacher should be free to devote to it his or her full spare time 
and thought; and to divide the time and the thought of such 
teacher between two distinct types of schools and perhaps sets of 
lessons is, I believe, a serious mistake, and bound to impair the 
total efficiency of the teacher and the work alike. 

Hence for the average church and school as they are, I do 
not think that the average Sunday school teacher is qualified to 
teach in the week-day school, and the average week-day teacher 
will have his or her hands full in such school, without being bur- 
dened with the Sunday school. Rather would I have two sets 
of teachers, the larger but more unqualified group in the Sunday 
school, the smaller (but better qualified group) in the week-day 
school. 

Keeping in mind that I am dealing with the average church, 
the whole matter of one or two sets of teachers has a practical 
bearing for the minister and his own work. A problem for 
him in,his parish is to find work for his people to do. Now the 
week-day school opens a new field of service for new workers 
in the church, perhaps, too, workers that do not care for the 
usual Sunday school. One of my three teachers is of this type. 
Of strong mentality, wide intelligence, and unquestioned re- 
ligious sympathy, she declined to enter our Sunday school, 
because it did not give her the scope and field she needed. In 
my week-day school she has found her place, and has entered 
heartily upon the work. 

There will be, then, for the average church two distinct 
problems, if a week-day school is at all possible. The one is 
that of the Sunday school. If it continue of the usual type and 
grade, why should you correlate it at all with anything? Is 
not isolation rather than interlinking the better policy? Before 
I consider such a school worthy of correlation with another 
type it must prove itself worthy, actually demonstrate that it 
is not a mere makeshift or time filler. The second problem is 
the development of the week-day school. Are we not a bit 
forward here in our discussion? Has the week-day school 
become sufficiently established, its experimental features wholly 
eliminated, and a sound philosophy been attained, reinforced 
by ample experience? I think not. To my mind the move- 
ment is too new and too alive with problematic issues, as yet 
very little understood, to justify a close tying-up with a wholly 
different type of school. 

When I came to Gary I found the situation as just outlined 
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confronting me. With a church personnel second to none in 
the city for character and educated intelligence, of almost 
wholly a professional class with twenty-five per cent of them col- 
lege bred, I yet found a very small Sunday school that needed 
rebuilding from the foundations up. This problem was im- 
perative. And the rehabilitation of this school was not accom- 
plished when the week-day school was opened. Here were 
two schools, and before they could be correlated, there cer- 
tainly should be something to correlate that was worth while. 

My point then is that the average Sunday school is generally 
so poorly equipped with competent trained teachers, that they 
are not at all qualified for work in the church school, and that 
our church schools are so recent and still so experimental that a 
real correlation between the two types is to my mind premature. 
The one is too chaotic the other too inchoate. Let each type 
of school be developed to a higher point of efficiency and expe- 
rience, each along its own necessary lines, and let the question 
of correlation abide awhile. 

The matter of correlated grading is likewise involved. Here 
Sunday school and church school are somewhat nearer. The 
Sunday school divisions of beginners, primary, junior, inter- 
mediate, and senior, seem to be based on the natural facts of the 
unfolding life of the child, peculiarly appropriate to moral and 
religious training. There is sufficient experience in week-day 
schools to justify a somewhat similar grouping. But the ques- 
tion of using the same teachers in both types of schools receives 
here some practical illumination. If the same teachers are used, 
ought they not to teach the same grades in each school, and indeed 
the same children? If they do not teach the same children, 
then from the children’s point of view you have different teachers 
in these two types of school after all. Now as the relationship 
of the week-day school to the public school is wholly unlike 
that of the Sunday school to the public school, no matter what 
system of grading you may have in your religious schools, the 
probabilities are that you cannot retain the units of your Sunday 
schools in your week-day classes. The children will be differ- 
ently distributed in the two types of school, and for some there 
will inevitably be different teachers, even though one and the 
same set are used in both. 

The question of the correlation of teachers is thus inevitably 
involved in and dependent upon the prior questions of a correla- 
tion of grading and curriculum. When these shall have been 
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worked out, we shall be ready for the question of the correlation 
of the teachers in the two kinds of religious schools under con- 
sideration. | 

Perhaps these three aspects of correlation can best be 
solved together. In my own church I have worked upon each 
problem separately, and today I have a Sunday school organized 
and officered from the kindergarten through the Junior de- 
partment that for efficiency of service is the equal of anything in 
our city. Our church school, too, is gradually taking its proper 
place and now has a fair curriculum, partly original, partly of 
the International Graded Lessons, and a fine staff of assistants 
of unquestioned capacity and training. The next step is to 
eliminate myself as a teacher and to promote myself to the 
exalted position of general supervisor. Now that both schools 
‘are established, and each is doing well its distinctive work, 
we have taken our first step toward a closer relationship between 
the two in the appointment of a general committee on religious 
education, consisting of officers of the Sunday school, teachers 
of the church school, and two others besides myself. This links 
up a body of men and women of the most competent workers 
in our parish in these lines of service, each one thoroughly in- 
terested and alive to the possibilities. 


THE RELATION OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


As to Curriculum 


Rev. ARLO AyREs Brown, B.D. 
Methodist Board of Sunday Schools, Chicago 


In Gary there are three types of relationship between the 
curricula of the week-day church schools and the curricula ac- 
tually used by the local Sunday schools. In the Disciple, Presby- 
terian, Protestant Episcopal and Congregational churches there 
is practically complete independence. In the Baptist there is 
complete correlation, while in the Methodist a middle ground is 
taken. Here the lessons follow the general outline of the Inter- 
national Graded Lessons used in the Sunday school, but not in the 
same order. When there is overlapping, the teachers in both 
schools aim to plan ahead for it and provide sufficient supple- 
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mentary material. There was last year a fourth type in the 
Disciples’ Church where the International Graded Lessons with 
some modifications were taught on the week days and the Sun- 
day school hour was used as an auditorium period for training in 
worship. 

So we may speak of four types; independence, correlation 
where the groups in Sunday school and week-day church schools 
are identical and the International Lessons are expanded to three 
lessons a week, correlation where the lesson material is given on 
the two week-days and the Sunday hour used for auditorium 
period, and partial independence where the general outline of 
the Sunday school lessons is used, but the particular lessons in 
different order and where overlapping is met by supplementary 
material. 

It is fortunate that all four methods are being used to some 
extent in these experiment stations of Gary. What the outcome 
may be in correlation no one can say, but it is clear that most of 
the Gary workers aim for ultimate correlation and are now simply 
experimenting to find the right method. 

There is much to say for each at this present stage of the work. 
Those who favor independence for the time being argue that the 
present graded Sunday school lessons of whatever series were 
planned for a period of time admittedly inadequate. That the 
writers in most cases planned more work than could be done in 
the 30-40 minute lesson period, and the problematic home study 
is no evidence that they have put in what they would have 
offered if they could have counted on two 40-50 minute lesson 
periods in addition to the Sunday school hour. In other words, 
there is danger in trying to adapt a lesson series planned for 
an inadequate amount of time instead of saying ‘‘Here are two 
lesson periods in addition to one on Sunday, what is the very 
best curriculum we can plan for this larger opportunity?” 

This, in fact, is the attitude of the Methodists whose type I 
have characterized as partial independence. They have no 
notion of separating the week-day church school from the Sunday 
school, they desire the closest possible céordination, but they . 
desire to work out a curriculum especially planned for this larger 
opportunity. 

On the other hand the Baptist plan of expanding the Key- 
stone Graded Series into three lessons per week has much to 
commend it. Let me give you a few examples of this plan.* 


* These examples were excerpts from plans being tested, but not yet ready for publication. 
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It is clear from the above that a real unity is maintained 
through the week and it is equally clear that the Sunday school 
Graded Lessons do not limit the material. In fact the week day 
material is often quite apart from the Sunday lesson. Here we 
usually find, first, the Sunday lesson, then, an additional lesson 
closely related to the first, sometimes an amplification, at other 
times illustrative of the same truth from another part of the 
Bible, then, for the third period, a missionary or other lesson that 
is correlated in theme to the Sunday lesson though its material 
may come from any field.* 

This is a system of close correlation and the results are justify- 
ing the experiment. While some might criticise the arrangement 
as slightly mechanical, it is perhaps open to fewer objections than 
any other plan. The outstanding difficulty with it, however, is 
that it pre-supposes identically the same groups in week-day 
church school as in Sunday school. For example, the Baptists 
have one class of three First Year Juniors. These cannot meet 
with the larger class in week-day church school, and yet they are 
in the same grade in Sunday school, so a separate class is made for 
them. ~ 

Many feel that it is entirely impracticable to try to maintain 
identically the same grades in week day church school as in 
Sunday school; that such a plan calls for too many teachers. 
This, however, should be said: a First Year Junior pupil in the 
Baptist Sunday school who did not go to week-day church school 
at all would get his regular Sunday lessons without any break in 
continuity. What he would lack would be the supplemental 
lessons which, while helpful, are not at all necessary to an under- 
standing of the Sunday lessons. He would, however, probably 
have a little extra home work to do in order to keep up with his 
hand work. 

Concerning the plan to have the bulk of the study work done 
on week days and to train in worship with other special features 
on Sunday, I have little information to offer. The Disciples 
abandoned it for reasons almost entirely apart from the merits of 
the experiment. The Methodists also made some attempts along 
this line a year ago, but the Sunday school teachers who were 
getting good results out of the International Graded Lessons on 
Sunday objected, and I think rightly under the circumstances, 


to the change. However, the writer believes that there is a real 


*In the Methodist Church during the current year a complete series of lessons has been arranged 
and is being tried out. These lessons are independent of the Sunday school lessons, but the Sunday 
school teachers are kept informed so that they use for worship and service activities the instructions 
which the pupils receive during the week. 
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future for this method of correlation, though he would wish to see 
it introduced with great care and only after the week-day cur- 
riculum had been carefully worked out and practically all the 
Sunday school children enrolled in the week-day church school. 
There is no end of possibilities for an excellent Sunday program of 
inspiration and training in worship under such a plan. 

In brief, to the writer the choice lies between the last two 
methods described. He does not believe in a curriculum for 
week-day church schools independent of that of the Sunday 
schools. The directors who are working independently are 
doing it to perfect the best possible series of lessons for two 
periods a week. The Methodists, with their partial independ- 
ence, clearly have this in mind. They recognize in the various 
systems of Graded Sunday school lessons practical agreement 
in essentials as to the kind of material needed for pupils under 
nine years of age, nine to twelve, etc. They are trying to build 
upon these principles. But they are trying to select the mate- 
rial which would logically be used in view of the extra periods. 
Of course, they are working close to the Sunday school of the 
church because the week-day church school is under the imme- 
diate direction of the general Board of Sunday Schools. 

When the curriculum for the two periods is worked out, 
the curriculum for the Sunday hour will probably be reshaped 
to supplement the week-day program, giving, as indicated, 
chief prominence to the devotional and certain expressional 
aspects of religious education. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the writer speaks only for himself in this paper and 
not Officially, and that he himself may exercise the privilege 
of changing his mind at any time. 

In conclusion, let me suggest a few guiding principles which 
ought to be kept in mind in making curricula for week-day 
and Sunday church schools. 

1. The needs of the pupil demand the first consideration. 
We are not engaged in the task of protecting any institution 
but in training lives for service in the Kingdom of God. 

2. We must select the best possible material for the full 
measure of our opportunity instead of selecting material for 
one thirty or forty-minute lesson period and trying to adapt 
this to three. 

3. We must not impede the progress of an institution like 
the Sunday school which will be, so far as one can foretell, the 
best agency that multitudes can use to train lives for Christian 
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service. In fact the building up of a plan for week-day as well as 
Sunday instruction should make available materials and methods 
which will strengthen these Sunday schools. 

4. Where Sunday schools and week-day church schools 
are conducted by the same church, the goal must have supreme 
place and not the prerogatives of one institution or another. 
The curricula of both should be planned so that each individual 
who can have three periods a week for study shall be directed 
to the best possible use of that time. The goal is fellowship 


with Jesus Christ and the maximum of skill in serving others. 


ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH* 


II. MATERIALS AND METHODS 


LeiIF HALFDAN AwEs, M.A., B.D. 
Lutheran Pastor, Capron, Il. 


1. Historical Survey. t 

The roots of Lutheran materials of religious education must 
be sought in the practices and preaching of the early Christian 
Church. But the beginning of the Lutheran material in the 
form that we now have it was in the pre-Reformation period, 
when Charlemagne adopted measures whereby he would be 
able to remedy prevalent ignorance. 

It was about this time that catechetical works began to 
appear. They were intended to furnish material and serve as 
guides in the instruction of the young. Among the pioneers 
in catechetical literature were Ottfried, about 840, of the Cloister 
of Weissenburg, Alsatia, and Notker, of St. Gall, and Bruno, 
bishop of Wurtzburg. Ottfried wrote a catechism giving expo- 
sitions on the Mortal Sins, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Athanasian Creed, and of the Gloria in Excelsis; 
Notker, a catechetical exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Song of Zacharias, and the Magnificat; 
and Bruno, a catechism ot the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lords’ 
Prayer. Bruno was the first to write a catechism in the form 


* The first part of this survey was published in RELIGIous EpucaTION for August, 1916. 

+ As a basis for this introductory statement the following writings have been consulted: Ger- 
berding, The Lutheran Cathechist; Kurtz, Church History; Haslett, The Pedagogical Bible School; 
New Schaff-Herzog, Articles, The Reformation, Catechisms. 
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of questions and answers. He reduced the catechism to this 
form because he, with those who followed him later, believed 
the Socratic method the best mode of instruction. 

The invention of printing made possible the rapid multi- 
plication of catechisms, and it was especially the so-called pre- 
Reformation Evangelical sects that were active in this work. 
The Waldenses published a catechism in the form of questions 
and answers on the Commandments, the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Wyclif wrote a catechism on the “‘Pauper Rusticus,”’ 
on the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments. 
Also John Huss wrote a catechism on the Creed, the Decalogue, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Later the Bohemian Brethren pub- 
lished a catechism to which they added questions and answers 
on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, together with a Table of 
Duties made up of Bible verses. 

It will be noticed that the pre-Reformation catechisms 
mark an advance upon those of the earlier period. Whereas 
the earlier catechisms had only two divisions, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, the catechisms of the pre-Re- 
formation period had included the Decalogue. The catechism 
of the Bohemian Brethren marks a still further development of the 
catechetical material by including not only the three parts al- 
ready named, but also a fourth part on Baptism and a fifth 
part on the Lord’s Supper, supplemented by a Table of Duties. 


2. Materials of Elementary Religious Education: 

The Large and Small Catechisms of Luther were the fruits 
of years of careful study of the catechetical literature of the 
church, for he had been from about the year 1517 very active 
in preaching, teaching, and writing in the field of catechetics.* 

The immediate occasion of his publication of his Small 
Catechism in 1529 was the ignorance that he found among the 
people in a visitation made of German churches. 

The Large Catechism, which was published the same year, 
was intended for ministers and teachers, while the small Cate- 
chism was written for children and laymen. 

The Small Catechism is divided into five parts consisting, 
together with a supplement, of miscellaneous material as prayers, 
specific duties, etc., of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, 

* Luther’s Catechetical works: 

(1) 1517, “‘A German Explanation of the Lord’s Prayer for simple Laymen, not for the Learned.” 

(2) 1518, published, in Latin, an exposition of the Ten Commandments in popular sermons. 


(3) 1520, ‘‘A Short Form of the Ten Commandments, The Creed and the Lord’s Prayer.” 
(4) 1525, “A Booklet for the Laity and Children.” (Gerberding, Lutheran Cathechist, p. 30 f.) 
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the Lord’s Prayer, the Sacrament of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. : 

Luther has interpreted his material in terms of inner expe- 
rience. The condition for keeping any of the commandments 
must begin in an inner life of fear and love of God. 

In his treatment of the Creed it is the practical interest 
that is the controlling factor, he having avoided all mere Trini- 
tarian speculations in order to emphasize only what would be of 
practical interest and value. 

The Table of Duties states how the inner life of the individual 

* expresses itself in loving obedience and service to others. Since 
the powers that be are ordained by God (Rom. 13:1-2) it is 
not for the Christian to change the social order, but to use 
existing social conditions as a realm in which he devotes himself 
to expressing the Christian life, which is essentially a reality 
and experience of the inner life. 

Following the more vital relation to doctrine that character- 
ized the Reformation, came the seventeenth century with its 
doctrinal formulations and consequent barren orthodoxy.* 
It was, after all, but a natural development of the position taken 
by Luther that the Christian life must be found in the realm of 
faith and not in works. The problem that this position gave 
to the followers of Luther consisted in determining the content 
of those doctrines that would give the true faith. We find, 
therefore, that the Lutheran theologians have centered their 
chief interest in the working out of doctrinal definitions and 
systems. It is in harmony with this position that the Lutheran 
church of today is emphasizing the importance of the pure 
Word of God and the indoctrination of the young as of primary 
importance in religious education. 


3. Methods of Lutheran Religious Education. 

(1) Synthetic Method. 

The method of indoctrinating the young in the Lutheran 
church has been by means of the questions and answers. When 
doctrine received such an emphasis as we find in the seventeenth 
century, questions and answers multiplied and the object of re- 
ligious instruction came to consist chiefly in the memorization 
of doctrinal formulations. The Pietistic movement of that 
time was a protest against this one-sided emphasis on memori- 
zation to the exclusion of an understanding and experience 


* Cf. McGiffert, Protestant Thought Before Kant, chs. 2, 4, 8. 
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of what was learned. Says Spener, the father of Pietism 
in Germany, in the introduction to his catechism: “As to the 
use I would have made of this work, my opinion is not that 
the main thing is the memorization of the words of the answers. 
Against a mere mechanical memorizing I would rather utter 
a warning than say aught in its commendation. I am much 
more concerned that by reading, examining and discussing 
of the questions the meaning shall be made so clear and im- 
pressive, that the catechumens and all students of this booklet 
shall be able to reproduce the meaning of the matter in question 
out of his own understanding and in his own words. 

and further, the learned should not only know what they ought to 
believe, and understand the same, but should become accus- 
tomed to ask what principle or rule of life, what help and encour- 
agement to personal godliness is contained in each particular . 
truth.’’* 

But Spener did not contribute anything to a better method; 
with him also religious instruction was a matter of doctrinal 
instruction, with the added emphasis, however, of so instructing 
in the Word of God and the Catechism that the material would 
be made intelligible. The following questions and answers 
have been chosen at random from Spener’s catechism of twelve 
hundred eighty three questions and answers, and are typical 
of the kind of questions and answers throughout his book with 
its stress on the explanation of the material. 

‘““What does it mean to use witchcraft? 

“Thereby is understood not merely the abominable sin of 
those who even give themselves up to the miserable devil, who 
curse God and His grace and their means, and do evil through 
the devil and his help, but also all subtle witchcraft, that is, 
all superstition where one misuses the divine Word, passages 
from Scripture, names, prayers and the like for an unnatural 
use, to dispel sickness, to quench fire, to expel ghosts, to learn 
of hidden things, to find out about or again acquire what was 
lost, to make one self secure, to close boxes, or in any other 
manner desires to do through the use of the divine name that 
for which it is not given. To this belong all benedictions, 
exercises, necromancies, and the like.’’** 

And again: 

“Is any hatred permitted? 


* Phillip Jacob Spener, Erklarung der Christlichen Lehre nach der Ordnung des Kleinen Katechis- 
mus D. Martin Luther's. 


** Tbid., p. 46. 
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“As hatred is directly opposed to love, so every hatred is 
wrong which is directed against a person himself; but still I 
must hate according to God’s example the vices of wicked men 
and them, in so far as they have them upon themselves, but 
that I be willing and trying to do all good to such persons them- 
selves and to keep them from all evil.’’* 

It remained for eighteenth century educators to reveal 
the life of the child as something to be evaluated for its own 
sake. The church has consequently, in conformity with the 
deeper insight into the nature of the child and the laws that 
govern its development made possible by the work of such 
educators as Pestolazzi, Herbart, and Froebel, been changing 
its method of instruction, although the emphasis on the material 
has remained practically the same. 

As the child came to be better understood, the emphasis on 
memorization of doctrine has gradually weakened, and efforts 
have been made to adapt the material of religious instruction 
to the child in its various stages of development, Catechisms 
have continued to appear, but the emphasis has more and more 
come to be put on the Catechism itself and scripture passages 
rather than on explanations based on the Catechism, together 
with a wider use of Bible stories. 


(2) Thetic Method. 


In the thetic method of instruction we have a new emphasis 
in the use of the Catechism. This method is represented by 
Joseph Stump, of the General Council, in his book, ‘An Ex- 
planation of Luther’s Small Catechism.” Says Stump in the 
Preface to his Explanation: 

“The explanations of a text-book, on the other hand, are not 
to be memorized, but are meant to aid the catechumen in grasping 
the thoughts of the catechism. For this purpose, the thetical 
form is better than the interrogative, because the explanation 
is not continually broken up by questions, and is thus better 
adapted to give the catechumens a connected idea of the doc- 
trines taught.” 

The author bases his explanation on the text of the cate- 
chism, and wherever it has seemed necessary the explanation 
of the text has been supplemented with other matter that may 
be helpful. Proof-texts are cited in the margin as basis for 
the explanations, and the more important passages which are 


* Spener, Erklarung der Christlichen Lehre, p. 46. 
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for memorization are indicated by a special mark. After each 
chapter are a number of questions which the catechumens are 
expected to be able to answer at the meeting following the 
explanations by the pastor. 


(3) Graded Method. 


In 1897 the General Council published the so-called General 
Council Graded System,* which is being widely used within 
that body of the Lutheran Church. Since this time other 
Lutheran bodies have become busy in working out graded 
lessons for their Sunday schools. 

The General Council Graded System is the most thorough- 
going and complete of any Lutheran graded series. It is divided 
into three departments, viz., the Primary, the Intermediate, 
and the Senior. 


1. Primary Department (three to ten years old.) 


This department distinguishes between three periods on 
which the grading is based. Accordingly it is divided into 
(1) Kindergarten division or Wonderland grade, (2) Children’s 
division, or Workland grade, and (3) Junior division or Picture- 
land grade. 


2. Intermediate Department (eleven to sixteen years old). 


In this department each grade extends over one year except 
the first grade, which covers two years’ work. The aim in the 
intermediate department is to help the child bring into an 
orderly relation his more or less classified biblical knowledge, 
to eliminate the allegorical from the exact biblical material, to 
establish the inner connections of the Bible stories, to impress 
the child with the historicity of the Bible narratives, and to 
make the language of scripture a permanent possession. 


(6) Senior Department. 


In this department begins the study of sections of the Bible, 
It consists of the following divisions: (1) Scripture Lesson 
Division, (2) Normal Training Division, (3) Missionary Teachers’ 
Division, (4) Permanent Adult Division, and (5) the Home 
Department. 


* General Council Publishing House, 1522 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Conclusion 


The foregoing study of elementary religious education in 
the Lutheran church has led the writer to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. There is need of a broadening of the aim and scope 
of religious education in the Lutheran church. This can be 
done only when we get a truer understanding of the nature of 
the child, on the one hand, and of the subject matter on the 
other, and their relation to each other. The position that the 
Lutheran church occupies today, and which she has always 
taken in regard to the problem of religious education, has been 
stated by Stump in the preface to his Explanation, when he 
writes: “‘Christian truth is not something to be brought forth 
from the mind of the child by means of questions and answers, 
but something divinely revealed, and hence to be communicated 
to the child.”” We ask if, in the light of modern methods, prin- 
ciples, and ideals of education, the nature of the child is not here 
unduly minimized while the material, on the other side, does 
not get an undue emphasis? The problem suggested seems to 
be one of substituting for the narrow and crude experience of 
the child the fixed realities of the Word of God. While the 
early leaders in modern education put the nature of the child 
over against the material, the Lutheran church puts the mate- 
rial over against the nature of the child. Must there here be 
a question of choosing between one of these alternatives, or may 
we believe that the relation is closer between the material of 
religious education and the child that is to be educated? If 
the starting point is to be wholly with the material, as in the 
history of Lutheran religious education, such methods will be 
developed that can best serve as a means of mediating a given 
body of material. At one time it was generally believed that 
the question-and-answer method was best adapted for this 
purpose. Recently the thetic method is urged as the more 
pedagogic (Stump). We noticed how the principles of modern 
pedagogy had been carefully worked out in the General Council 
System, and that in the grading of the Bible material the suc- 
cessive stages and interests of the child have been recognized, 
and the material adapted accordingly. And yet there always 
remains the problem of putting the child in possession of a cer- 
tain body of material, and, from this point of view, it is perhaps 
hard to improve much on the General Council System. We 
would believe, however, that the relation between the child 
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and the material that is to be made his personal possession is 
more intimate than the position of the Lutheran church would 
suggest. 

The relation that should exist between the child and subject 
matter cannot be expressed better than in the words of John 
Dewey: 

What, then, is the problem? It is just to get rid of the prejudicial notion that 
there is some gap in kind (as distinct from degree) between the child’s experience and 
the various forms of subject matter which make up the course of study. From the 
side of the child, it is a question of seeing how his experience already contains within 
itself elements — facts and truths, of just the same sort as those entering into the 
formulated study; and what is of more importance, of how it contains within itself 
the attitudes, the motives, and the interests which have operated in developing and 
organizing the subject matter to the plane which it now occupies. From the side of 
studies, it is a question of interpreting them as outgrowths of forces operating in the 
child’s life, and of discovering the steps that intervene between the child’s present 
experience and their richer maturity. 

Abandon the notion of subject matter as something fixed and ready-made in 
itself, outside the child’s experience; cease thinking of the child’s experience as also 
something hard and fast; see it as something fluent, embryonic, vital; and we realize 
that the child and the curriculum are simply two limits which define a single process. 
Just as two points define a straight line, so the present standpoint of the child and 
the facts and truths of studies define instruction. It is continuous reconstruction 
moving from the child’s present experience out into that represented by the or- 
ganized bodies of truth that we call studies.* 

The intimate relation between experience and subject matter 
thus suggested, expresses the modern interpretation of the 
material of religious education. It may be viewed from a 
two-fold aspect of psychology and of sociology. It is not merely 
centered upon the child or upon his environment, but the indi- 
vidual always in relation to his social environment. Education 
becomes from this point of view fundamentally a socializing 
process, and religious education a problem of creating such 
social situations as are most conducive to the highest develop- 
ment of the moral and religious life of the child. 

If the problem of religious education is to enrich and spirit- 
ualize social experience, it will select material that can best 
serve this purpose. It is the material that should serve the 
child. The aim becomes then not merely a matter of indoc- 
trination, but of larger living. This is what makes any mate- 
rial of moral and religious value; and the biblical material is 
used not because it happens to be in the Bible, but because 
it is especially adapted to serve this purpose. As the aim is 
in this way broadened, so that scope of the material is broadened 
to include whatever will serve this purpose. The materials of 
religious education will therefore include extra-biblical material, 


* Dewey, The School and the Child, p. 25 f. 
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such as missionary biography, church history, ethics, etc., since 
such subject matter also possesses moral and religious value. 

2. There is need of a recognition of the primary importance 
of developing the religious life by doing, rather than by in- 
doctrination. Psychology has taught us that ideas grow out of 
experience. Says Ames: “‘The discovery of the genesis of ideas 
from instinctive and habitual types of activity is one of the 
most fruitful and revolutionary achievements of modern psych- 
ology.’’* According to this principle the fundamental aim of 
religious education cannot be to impart knowledge, but rather 
to correct and enlarge the experience that the child may already 
possess. It is the child that is here the starting point. Vital 
needs and interests will determine the kind of religious education 
that he should be given. 

(1) There are different characteristic periods in the life 
of the child which have their own special needs and interests. 

The General Council System recognizes these different 
levels of development, and adapts the material accordingly. 
But if the needs and interests of the child had been made the 
basis for the selection of the material, much that now goes to 
make up the curriculum of the General Council Graded Sys- 
tem would have been left out, while other material would have 
been included, such as missionary biography, social duties, 
etc. There is need of a more specific application of Christian 
principles to social and industrial life of today, as well as to 
the individual in his personal relations to God and men. The 
problem of applied Christianity is bigger than any individual- 
istic treatment in terms of inner experience can make possible. 
It must be seen in both the individual and social aspects to 
meet those problems of which we today are keenly conscious. 
It is only in this way that an awakened social conscience, which 
is asking on every hand, ‘‘What must I do to be saved,” can 
be satisfied. 

(2) The materials of religious education must grow out of 
the self-activity of the child if they are to be vital and minister 
to a growing personality. In other words, religious education 
cannot safely start with ready made deductions as is being done 
when the religious training of the child begins with the Cate- 
chisms or Explanations. 

All modern educators agree that if the child is really to 
advance, it must be from the particular facts of experience 


* Ames, Psychology of Religion, p. 304. 
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to the general. Deduction properly begins where induction 
ends, and consists in bringing to bear upon problems conclusions 
already formed. Unless the Catechism and biblical material 
can meet this test and be used because they minister to a present 
religious life in the child, as well as in the adult, they cannot 
serve as material for the development of the religious life. Only 
when we find the aims of religious education in growing, enlarg- 
ing Christian personality, shall we select and test all materials 
with reference to this purpose. The problem will, then, consist 
not principally in mediating a certain body of given material 
but of developing Christian personalities, and whatever can 
contribute to this end will be considered legitimate materials of 
religious education. 


A PRACTICAL HOME DEPARTMENT 


The Home Department of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, enters upon its third year this current month. 

Starting with five interested mothers, it has grown to a 
membership of thirty, with a correspondence group of mothers 
who, because of very little people in the home, or distance, 
cannot attend the meetings. 

The first year Sophia Lovejoy’s “Self Training for Mother- 
hood”’ was studied. Each month memory work was presented, 
which was recited in unison as a part of the opening exercises, 
and certain books were suggested for home reading, such’ as 
‘‘A Mother’s Ideals,” by Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, a book full 
of inspiration to those who have the responsibility of little 
children; and Elizabeth Harrison’s ‘‘Study of Child Nature,” 
one of the choice books with which every young mother should 
be familiar. 

To illustrate the memory work, the following selections 
are given: 


The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon Him, to all 
that call upon Him in truth. Psalm cxlv:18. 


“God help us mothers all to live aright 
And may our homes all love and truth enfold, 
Since life for us no loftier aim can hold 
Than leading little children to the light.” 
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_ Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest they be 
discouraged. Col. iii:21. 
“O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 
Love, hope and patience, these three must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school.” 


The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad. 
Psalm cxxvi:3. 
““New friendships may bind us 
New loves lay their claim 
New homes may enshrine us 
They’re never the same! 
But the home we first knew on this beautiful earth, 
The friends of our childhood, the place of our birth, 
In the heart’s inner chamber sung always will be, 
As the shell ever sings of its home in the sea!” 


During the season of 1915-16 the same plan of work has been 
continued, with added interest and a deeper appreciation for 
the growth that always comes from continuous consideration 
of subjects so vital to the life of every home that strives for 
the highest ideals. 

The book for study has been “Religious Education in the 
Family,” by Henry F. Cope. The great problems of the home 
are treated in this volume with such clear understanding and 
such helpful sympathy that the members have felt the year’s 
work most stimulating and worth while, and the spirit of the 
book is being felt in our homes. The discussion which follows 
the paper for the day, in which all present join, is particularly 
helpful. In fact, not a few members have suggested that the 
discussion period be lengthened because of the tremendous 
educative value of this interchange of ideas. 

Meetings this year have been held twice a month. At 
one meeting a ‘‘Home Word Picture” from poetry or fiction is 
presented. 

“‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ Burns; ‘‘Snowbound,” Whittier; 
“My Lost Youth,” “The Village Blacksmith,” and ‘‘The Old 
Clock on the Stairs,’ Longfellow, are among those we have 
‘‘seen,” and the crowning picture of the year, “‘Home Life 
in the Orient,’”’ given by Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, was most 
vividly portrayed. 

Alternating with the “‘Home Word Picture’”’ has been the 
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monthly Question Box to which many questions concerning the 
religious education of our boys and girls, and the study of child 
nature and child nurture find their way. 

To illustrate: 

I. How will you teach a little child reverence? 

2. Is a lie ever justifiable? 

3. Who are the great mothers of the Bible? 

4. Name six great pictures every child should know. 

5. What are the great character-enriching hymns of the 
world? 

6. How would you develop the spirit of helpfulness in the 
home? 

7. How can table talk be made educational? 

These questions are not discussed by the members, but are 
read aloud and answered by mothers of wide experience who 
are our guests for each afternoon. 

Once a month lists of stories and books have been type- 
written and distributed. These lists have been in no way com- 
plete, but they are suggestive, and, as such, have been of use. 
The following titles will serve to show the work: 

1. First stories for little people. 

2. List of books for children between 7 and Io years of age. 

3. List of ethical stories and where to find them. 

4. Lists of Christmas stories. 

Alternating with these lists have been typewritten stories, 
one a month, for children of different ages, which were mainly 
taken from manuscript or adapted. 

The Home Department took for its Social Service work 
this past season the Mothers’ Club of the Robert Gould Shaw 
House, a group of very earnest colored women, and a program 
twice a month, based on “‘Home Problems,’’ was very much 
appreciated. A Maternity Box has been maintained by our 
members, the contents being used by the Social Service Com- 
mittee of the church. 

In the early spring a Junior Audubon Class was formed 
for the children of the mothers of our Department. Walks 
have been taken, and the love for the birds is growing among 
the young people. A party for the children and parents has 
been instituted so that once a year there will be a time for social 
intercourse and healthful play in which all may join. 

During the summer months the books for Home Reading 
are circulated among the correspondence group and those 
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mothers who were unable to read them all through the winter. 
The following are in circulation now, from June to October:— 

A Mother’s Ideals — Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, 

Study of Child Nature — Elizabeth Harrison, 

Home Life (two copies) — J. F. W. Ware, 

The House Beautiful — William C. Gannett, 

From the Child’s Standpoint — Florence Winterburn. 

Religious Education in the Family (three copies) 

Henry F. Cope, 
Childhood (two copies) — Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, 
- Self Training for Motherhood — Sophia Lovejoy. 

The Home Department of the Church of the Disciples is 
in co-operation with, or a part of the Home and School Conference 
which meets twice a year. Since the ‘‘ Mother and the Home” 
is emphasized in the Department, the “Father and the Home” 
is the central thought of the Conference meetings. Hence 
“Father's Night” has become a regular feature of the pro- 
gram. 

For those churches which are contemplating forming a Home 
Department, Mothers’ Club or Parents’ Class, the report sub- 
mitted may present some few suggestions. It is a report which 
shows gradual growth, for the. Department is in its infancy, 
and there is much to do. The members are both earnest and 
enthusiastic, and the ever ready spirit of co-operation is so very 
cordial that it deserves special mention in such a report as this, 
for it is by just such genuine sympathetic working-togetherness 
that the heights of such an organization can be reached. 

M. Louise C. HASTINGs. 


COMMISSION ON BIBLE STUDY IN RELATION 
TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


At a meeting at the Hotel La Salle, December 7, 1915, the Find- 
ings Committee presented the following report: 

I. Name. The name of the Commission shall be “The Commis- 
sion on Bible Study in Relation to Public Education.” 

II. Purpose. The Commission proposes to represent all general 
organizations concerned with religious education. 

III. Scope. The work of the Commission shall be,— 

1. To gather the results of investigations and experimentations 
in Bible study. 
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2. To invite the co-operation of the great religious bodies of 
America in preparing plans of courses of Bible study worthy of 
academic recognition. 

3. To foster and develop, through existing agencies, all worthy 
plans for more adequate study of the Bible on the part of students 
of high school age. : 

4. To stimulate public opinion to the end that Bible study be 
given its proper place in connection with the American system of 
education. 

IV. Platform. The Commission should be guided by the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. The American principle of separation of Church and State, 
as being fundamental to civic and religious liberty. 

2. The privilege of each educational unit to determine its own 
educational standards and methods. 

3. The necessity of adequate opportunity for positive instruc- 
tion and systematic training in religion and morals as a basis for 
a sound civic life. 

4. Progress is to be made with due regard to public sentiment 
and obedience to existing laws, e. g. 

a. Buildings or property supplied and supported by state funds 
should not be used for regular religious instruction by private reli- 
gious bodies. 

b. No public school funds are applicable to private religious 
instruction. 

c. Teachers employed by the public school should not be re- 
garded as available during school time for religious instruction in 
connection with private religious bodies. 

d. Churches and other religious organizations should conform 
to the practice of the educational authorities in the handling of the 
public school aspects of all questions that concern religious education. 

e. In any plan to correlate religious instruction with that of the 
day school, the educational authorities should recognize the indepen- 
dence and freedom of religious bodies in the directing of their reli- 
gious instruction. 

In June, 1914, in connection with the International Sunday 
School Association Convention, a group of the General Secretaries 
and paid workers of the State and Provincial Sunday School Asso- 
ciations met together for conference on the subject of Bible study 
carried on in the Sunday school for public school recognition. At 
the close of an hour‘s discussion, a resolution was passed, asking the 
International Sunday School Association, through its Secondary 
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Division, to appoint a Commission, which should be representative of 
all religious educational forces, to investigate the entire subject of 
High School-Sunday School Bible study and to issue the result of 
the investigation as a guide to those State and Provincial Sunday 
School Associations which were interested in the promotion of such 
a program. 

A special conference on the subject of High School Bible Study 
Credits was called by the Educational and Secondary Committees 
of the International Sunday School Association, February 8 and 9, 
1915, in the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. At this meeting the active 


_ secretary presented a statement covering the condition, showing the 


progress made through the states and provinces of North America 
in Bible study for public school credits. This statement is embodied 
in the minutes of the Chicago, February 8-9 Conference and ends 
with this statement : 

There are at the present time three movements in relation to reli- 
gious education in the public school. 

1st,—There is the movement to put the reading of the Bible back 
into the public school. This is largely a legal question and has no 
place in the Conference. 

2nd,—There is the movement to put the study of the Bible as 
literature into the English department of the high school. This, 
however, is a matter of secondary curricula and is not in the limits 
of the Conference. 

3rd,—There is the High Sunday School Bible Study Credit plan 
which has just been reviewed. This is the sole matter before our 
attention in the Conference and it should be kept free from all other 
subjects, important though they may be. 

To sum up the report, it merely means that twenty-one State 
and Provincial Sunday School Associations are asking for some 
light and guidance as to how to proceed in this delicate educational 
problem of Bible Study for Public School Credits. 

The Chicago, February 8-9, 1915, Conference, passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1. That we, the members of this Conference, called by the Edu- 
cational and Secondary Division Committees of the International 
Sunday School Association, endorse these resolutions of the Educa- 
tional Congress, and 

2. That we ask the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to standardize the units of the proposed Bible 
study courses for the high schools of the North Central District. 

3. That other standardizing bodies in North America be re- 
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quested, by name of their Associations, to standardize the units of 
proposed Bible study courses for the high schools of their respective 
districts. 

4. In order to meet permanent needs of many states and pro- 
vinces, as these have been brought before us, we recommend: 

(1) That this Conference appoint a committee which shall invite 
all general religious educational organizations in North America 
to co-operate with the committee in the creation of a Commission 
for the purpose of suggesting standardized courses of Bible study 
and religious instruction for credit in schools of primary and second- 
ary education. 

(2) That the International Sunday School Association be re- 
quested to take such steps as may be needed to make the work of 
this committee effective. 

(3) That for temporary purposes all religious bodies now seek- 
ing credit in secondary schools for Bible study by pupils of high 
school age shall provide for at least the equivalent of thirty-six reci- 
tation hours in Old Testament History and Biography, thirty-six 
recitation hours in New Testament History and Biography, and 
thirty-six recitation hours in the Gospels or an additional like period 
in Old Testament studies. 

The College Section of the International Sunday School Con- 
vention adopted the following resolution, June 26, 1914: 

“That the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools be respectfully requested to define the conditions within 
which credit may be given by members of that Association for Bible 
study done outside the school.” 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AtT BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


The School of Theology at Boston University makes the 
following announcement of the enlargement of the depart- 
ment of Religious Education. The new members of the faculty, 
giving full time, are Professor W. S. Athearn, A.M., Miss Grace 
Jones, B.Ped., and Mr. Edward Bartlett, A.B.; Dr. N. E. Rich- 
ardson continues his work, and courses will be given, also, by 
Dr. Harry F. Ward, Professor H. Augustine Smith, Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery and Mr. James A. Wilder. , 

During the past five years the Department of Religious 
Education, under the leadership of Professor Norman E. Rich- 
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ardson, has been gradually developing in order to meet the 
increasing demands made upon it. New courses have been 
added and plans for extension and laboratory work devised. 
It has now become apparent, however, that a radical enlarge- 
ment is necessary. A nation-wide movement for the better- 
ment of the educational work done in the churches has been 
gaining momentum with remarkable rapidity. An intelligent 
appreciation of the needs of trained workers is keenly felt in a 
majority of the best churches. In order to give adequate 
educational leadership to this movement and at the same time 
-to conserve the highest spiritual values, many strong and unique 
features have been added to the splendid courses hitherto of- 
fered in our seminary. 

Courses are now offered not only to those who are preparing 
for the ministry, but also for those who wish to become special- 
ists in some phase of religious education. During the past year 
definite demands have been made by various religious organiza- 
tions and institutions for directors of religious education for 
local churches, ministers who have mastered the educational 
problems of the local parish, international departmental special- 
ists, State Sunday School secretaries, educational secretaries 
for denominational boards, field secretaries for denominational 
and interdenominational boards, professors of religious educa- 
tion for colleges, editorial writers for Sunday School publica- 
tions, text-book writers for all departments of the church school, 
directors of city Sunday School institutes, directors of edu- 
cational work in foreign missionary stations. 


DEMONSTRATION CENTER 


As a vital part of the plan for the department a demon- 
stration center has been established at Malden, Mass., which 
can be reached by a five-cent car ride from the school. The 
co-operation of thirteen churches has resulted in the establish- 
ment of a city Training School for Religious Teachers. As soon 
as practicable midweek religious instruction will be provided. 
Opportunities for observation and practice work will be abund- 
ant and under the direct supervision of members of the faculty. 
The new plans involve the establishment of several city training 
schools in near-by cities, thus offering to the students in the 
newly-organized department of religious education opportun- 
ities for first-hand experience in this important aspect of the work. 











SOME STUDENT UNDERTAKINGS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


AGNES WILSON 


In.the face of the gigantic divisions that are rending the 
Modern World we have no alternative but to begin right now an 
educative process which shall transform into constructive co- 
operation any forces of division and misunderstanding which lie 
nearest to ourselves. Such was the thought of Dean James Russell 
speaking at a banquet of somewhat unique interest, where Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant Students of Columbia University came 
together to gain a better understanding of their various aims 
and activities. Since that date a year of successful experiment 
has carried forward a project initiated by the students themselves 
in Teachers College. This was the forming of a religious federa- 
tion for the purpose of mutual understanding, mutual helpful- 
ness, and JOINT undertaking of all activities for the Collegein which 
they felt it possible to unite. 

There followed a common secretary and common offices, 
where natural intercourse led to its usual result of interest and 
friendly contact. Points too numerous to mention were found, 
where the work of each not only did not suffer but gained vastly 
through the greater efficiency and better spirit of co-operative 
effort. Welcoming new students, social affairs, neighborhood 
visiting, settlement work, general practical service in the College, - 
these brought together and brought out individually the members 
of the four organizations and stimulated the interest of faculty 
and students alike by this practical working exhibition of the 
unifying power of common purposes. 

Each has, at the same time, preserved intact its own individ- 
uality, held its own meetings, classes, and separate activities. 
At a recent gathering of the executive heads it was stated that 
the working together had indeed brought a deeper understanding 
to each group of the essentials and contribution of its own faith, 
in addition to the marked increase in understanding and appre- 
ciation of the others. This was crystallized, perhaps, for all in a 
series of Chapel services, given over to the students. Problems 
of Religion and Nationalism, Religion and Education, were 
taken up in turn by Jewish, Catholic and Protestant represen- 
tatives. Such men as Rabbi Wise, George Albert Coe, Father 
Pace of Catholic University at Washington could not but bring 
each a distinct and suggestive contribution, as they took up these 
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great questions of the day from the definite standpoint of that 
body of thought. and practice within which they stood. To 
those most actively engaged in furthering the success of the 
undertaking, it has become evident that this has not been merely 
the accomplishment of certain external things, but has been all 
along a truly educative process — education in more than religious 
toleration, education in that further step of uniting in active 
co-operation rather than scattering all the force which the 
religious motive gives for the betterment of every community. 

To be a real educational factor in the life of the College, it 
may be said, has always been the purpose of that organization 
which has had the longest and most complete development, the 
Y. W.C. A. This is the aim, not alone in meetings and classes 
but in every form of activity engaged in, especially the committee 
work, so often relegated to the rank of necessary evil or convenient 
machine. A large portion of members serve in one such capacity 
or another, and the success of the whole is only ensured when each 
of the smaller groups serves as a training ground developing 
capacity of working well together, for that real christian fellow- 
ship and understanding which alone make a real Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

Among the modern Christian movements which the Associa- 
tion especially tries to bring before these future teachers is that 
of Religious Education. Several years ago it undertook to conduct 
a Sunday school with modern ideals and methods for the orphans 
of St. Mary’s Home. A considerable staff each year became 
wholesomely infected with broader and more thorough con- 
ceptions of religious training as they tried to work out a hard 
problem under the kind supervision of friends at Union Seminary 
and later of the Religious Education Department of the College. 

A new experiment has just been undertaken for the coming 
year, that of working out a week-day program of religious train- 
ing for the children of a large neighborhood church. There are 
problems which offer a stimulating challenge to all the available 
initiative and consecration: the adjustment in time, not one of 
the least to be reckoned with, with Public School hours and 
College schedules, the task of organizing curriculum and activities, 
the provision for necessary correlation with Sunday work, the 
mixing of children from widely different social classes. It is 
hoped that many more than those engaged in the new project 
will become interested and intelligent on a question of such 
growing importance in the Church to-day. 











THE PUBLIC LIBRARY’S CHANCE 
We clip the following from the Oil City Derrick, May 27, 1916: 


Twenty VoLUMEs FOR CHURCH WORKERS PLACED IN LIBRARY 


Twenty volumes of interest to church and Sunday school work- 
ers have been placed on exhibition at the Carnegie library and 
reference may be had to them by any citizens of the city. The shelf 
is chosen by an expert for use in connection with Chautauqua re- 
search work and the volumes are embraced under the general title 
of “The Educational Work of the Church.” 

This last addition rounds out a most comprehensive collection 
of books on allied subjects that have been brought to the local lib- 
rary recently. Books on teacher training, the Underwood & 
Underwood “three dimension” photography, the constructive series 
of Bible study, a completely graded system for the modern Sunday 
school, and the Montessori childhood educational apparatus have 
all recently been placed on tables for special study. 

The entire collection is said to be the most comprehensive and 
notable ever brought to Oil City. 

The 20-volume addition on religious education consists of the 
following authoritative works: 

Faunce: The Educational Ideal in the Ministry. 

King: Personal and Ideal Elements in Education. 

Coe: Education in Religion and Morals. 

Thorndike: Education. 

Horne: Psychological Principles of Education. 

Mark: The Unfolding Personality. 

Sisson: The Essentials of Character. 

James: Talks to Teachers on Psychology. 

Burton & Matthews: Principles and Ideals in the Sunday School. 

Cope: Efficiency in the Sunday school. 

Haslett: The Pedagogical Bible School. 

Cope: The Efficient Layman. 

Kirkpatrick: Fundamentals of Child-study. 

Forbush: The Boy Problem. 

Hoben: The Minister and the Boy. 

Milner: The Church and the Young Man’s Game. 

Dewey: School and Society. 

Dewey: Moral Principles in Education. 

Blow, Hill, Harrison: The Kindergarten. 

Montessori: The Montessori Method. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


One of the interesting type of “‘Community Church”’ is that 
of Hydesville, Calif., Rev. Frank E. Boren, Pastor. 


“Social Hygiene” for July has an interesting article on Sex 
Education in Home and in High School. 


The Rev. R. Watson Cooper, formerly President of Upper 
Iowa University, has been elected Secretary of the Associated 
Church Boards of Education. 


__ Mr. Harold Sheridan, graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
has accepted a position in the Editorial Office of the Sunday 
School Department of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Interdenominational Committee on Week-Day Religious 
Education in New York City has issued a concrete statement of 
the situation there. Copies may be obtained from the Assistant 
Secretary, Miss Dora W. Davis. 


The trustees of Western Reserve University announce the 
foundation of a Chair of Religious Education, established by a 
gift of $110,000, from Mr. John L. Severance in memory of the 
founder’s father, Mr. L. H. Severance. The first incumbent of 
the Chair will be the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. McWilliams. 


The citizens of Urbana and Champaign have raised $50,000 
to provide the site for the Wesley Foundation at the University 
of Illinois. It is intended that a group of buildings shall be 
erected for the work of Religious Education in connection with 
the student body. 


There has been organized in Toledo, Ohio, a “Religious Educa- 
tion Council,” undertaking three lines of work: 

1. The relation of the public schools to religious education. 

2. Place of religion in environal education. 

3. The possible relation of Toledo University to a School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 

Under the first head, the Committee has presented to the Board 
of Education a scheme for week-day instruction of children in the 
elementary grades which is the same as the scheme in use at Gary 
except that it provides for dismissals only on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays at 2:15 p. m. of each day; the first two 
grades on Monday and the succeeding grades by pairs on each suc- 
ceeding day. For the high school students, the plan provides for 
enrollment and record of attendance at the week-day church school 
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for classes on week-days, an examination and a one-fourth unit of 
credit. The members of the Committee are: J. B. Ascham, D.D., 
Chairman; W. C. Carr, and Harry Levison. 


Speaking of the opportunities of the West China Union 
University, as over against the many individual attempts at 
college training, the Rev. Joseph Taylor of Chengtu, West China, 
says—‘‘There are scattered about China individual colleges 
that have succeeded in getting one ‘Main Building.’ (The 
kind that is put as a frontispiece in its catalogue, and used in 
the denominational papers.) Somewhere in this building there 
is a chemical laboratory—a room with some bottles and a slop- 
pail and a pair of scales init. But the teaching staff has never 
been adequate to the course advertised, nor has the library 
afforded more knowledge than can be obtained from an old 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ or a gift copy of 
Mathew Henry’s ‘Commentary.’ No, the day is past when 
such an institution can masquerade under the name ‘college.’ 
Chinese students may be deemed backward; but they know 
when an institution is giving what its catalogue promises. There 
was only one answer to the question. Higher education of a 
good grade called for a union institution. In other words, the 
West China University is the logical outcome of the labors and 
thought of the missionary at work in West China. It was 
founded to fill a need that no individual college could hope to 
fill, and which the university can only fill as it is supported and 
strengthened by the mission boards at work in West China. 


The Sunday-school Department of the R. E. A. co-operated 
with the Department of Religious Education in the Unitarian 
Association in preparing and conducting an Institute on Star 
Island, N. H. Professor Hugh Hartshorne and Irving F. Wood, 
with Dr. Winchester, were amongst the speakers. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


HANDWORK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Addie Grace Wardle. 
(University of Chicago Press, $1.00 net.) Except for Dr. Little- 
field’s book the field has been almost entirely neglected. The 
special merit of this contribution lies in the variety of plans and 
‘the exact character of the details which are given. It is one of 
the best books in the series published by the University of 
Chicago Press, of Handbooks on Principles and Methods of 
Religious Education and will be indispensable to all practical 
workers in the kindergarten, primary and junior grades. 

. THE WAy OF THE Hits. Sneath, Hodges & Tweedy. (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $0.55.) Every worker with boys should 
have this book for it will not only give the most comprehensive 
view of the work of the boy scouts and the nature of the organiza- 
tion, but will furnish innumerable ideas for work with boys. 
Moreover, it is a book which we would like to see in the handsof 
every boy, a boys’ reference library on the outdoor life in all its 
phases. 

THE WAY OF THE RIVERS. Sneath, Hodges & Tweedy. (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $0.55.) 

Boy Scouts oF AMERICA, Handbook for boys, 14th edition. 
(Boy Scouts of America, New York City.) 

EDUCATION AMONG THE JEWS. Paul E. Kretzmann. (R. G. 
Badger, Boston, $1.00 net.) Itis decidedly worth while to have in 
one brief volume the material on the history of education amongst 
the Hebrews. The book presents the references and discusses 
their significance up to the end of the sixth century of this era. 
It accepts at their face value all the Biblical references. 

THE Gary ScHooits. R. S. Bourne. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, $1.15 p.p.) Superintendent Wirt writes the intro- 
duction to this very interesting and helpful study of the Gary 
system of public education. Naturally the parallel plan of the 
church schools receives only incidental consideration, but all 
who contemplate the adoption of such plans ought to know, 
as this book describes them, what the ideals and the plans of 
the Gary schools are. 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS. Sidonie M. Gruenberg. (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York, $1.40.) A discussion under a large variety of 
topics of the characteristics and needs and the best methods for 
training of children. Many of the problems of moral and personal 
training in the family are considered in a practical manner. 
The treatment is always simple and popular and is in the form 
that is likely to be attractive to and useful for parents. 

THE MorRAL LEADERS OF ISRAEL. Herbert L. Willett. (Dis- 
ciples Pub. Society, Chicago, $1.00.) The proof of a text-book 
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is in the teaching and one hesitates now to commend any text 
until it has been put to the test of the class, but certainly Dr. 
Willett’s book bears the marks of a good, well arranged, inter- 
esting text. Its point of view is modern though it is evident that 
the purpose is that of helping the immature student and in a 
sound pedagogical manner leading him to the modern point of 
view. The book includes questions covering each of the chap- 
ters and a series of topics for special study and reports. 

THE Story OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edgar Johnson 
Goodspeed. (Univ. of Chicago Press, $1.00 net.) There has 
been need for a long time of a non-technical and yet scientifically 
sound treatment in brief form of the background and origin of 
the New Testament books. That need is met in this practical 
text. The treatment nowhere sacrifices thoroughness to the 
popular aim and we would predict that it will be one of the 
best texts which have been prepared in this series and will have 
a wide use. 

SOCIETY AND Prisons. Thomas Mott Osborne. (Yale Univ. 
Press, New Haven, $1.35 net.) The theory and practice of 
criminal reform and education based upon the personal expe- 
rience of Warden Osborne, published in the series of Yale lectures 
on the responsibilities of citizenship. It is readable from begin- 
ning to end and should be in the possession of all who are inter- 
ested in the grave social problems with which it is concerned. 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS, Yearbook 
Index, Vols. I to XXV. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PROGRESS. James H. Baker. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, $1.00 net.) Dr. Baker’s long 
experience as President of the University of Colorado, together 
with his broad human sympathies and ideals, well qualifies him 
for the task he has undertaken in this meaty, little work. It is 
more than a study of historical development, it is a careful 
statement of the present spirit and form of our institutions of 
higher education. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES IN LUTHERANISM. Paul Harold 
Heisey. (German Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa, $0.75 net.) 
Following an introductory chapter on the psychological study 
of religion we have a study in the mysticism of Luther, a study 
of the psychology of religious revival and a study of the psy- 
chology of confirmation. 

PROBLEMS AND PossIBILitiEs. G. H. Gerberding. (Lutheran 
Board of Publication, Columbia, S.C.) On the present situation, 
the needs and the opportunities of the Lutheran church in 
America. 

THANATOPHOBIA AND IMMORTALITY. G. Stanley Hall. (Re- 
print from American Journal of Psychology, October, 1915.) 
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DEMOCRACY IN UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. J. McKeen 
Cattell. (Reprint from Science, April, 1914.) 

THE Way OF SALVATION IN THE LUTHERAN CuurcH. G. H. 
Gerberding. (Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
This is one of the best known books on the quality and methods 
of Lutheran churches. This popular survey is of value to all 
students of the work of this church. 

THE LUTHERAN CaTECHIST. G. H. Gerberding. (Lutheran 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa., $1.50 net.) On the 
method of the catechism. An historical, critical and practical 
study. One of the best introductions to the theory and method 
of catechetics. 

REACHING THE CHILDREN, Henry C. Krebs. (A. S. Barnes 
Co., New York, 54c.) A book prepared for teachers and parents, 
discussing some twenty different ways or means of reaching and 
influencing children with a view to the development of their habits 
and character. Very plain, very simple and practical. The sug- 
gestions are so direct and practicable that the book ought to be in 
the hands of every teacher in the public schools. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, /saac Sharpless. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y.,60c net.) In the series of “The American 
Books,” a popular discussion of the features peculiarly typical to 
American life in the colleges, especially the smaller institutions as 
distinguished from the great universities. Gives a brief historical 
statement and in accessible form just the information that all intelli- 
gent people desire regarding the institutions of higher education. 
Contains an interesting chapter on the function of the college and a 
brief bibliography. 

CHRISTIANITY AND EpucatTion, Frederick Eby. (Executive 
Board of Baptist General Convention of Texas, Dallas, $1.50 p. p.) 
The prize winning essay in a contest conducted by the Education 
Board of the Baptist General Convention of Texas. Traces the 
development of the teaching and educational ideal in the history of 
Christianity and its exhibition, especially in the colleges of the 
writer’s faith. Some attention is paid to the Sunday school, and the 
outstanding modern problems of education are discussed. The 
author is Professor of History of Education in the University of 
Texas. He has succeeded in bringing into one volume some refer- 
ence to all phases of the modern situation as to Christian education. 

STREET-LAND, Philip Davis. (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
$1.35.) Perhaps some day by the aid of such books we shall realize 
how large and potent a place the street is playing in the child’s de- 
velopment. This deals principally with the children of the city streets, 
and in its readable, interesting pages gives us a picture of this often 
terribly efficient school and also shows the agencies operating to 
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counteract the evil influences and to provide sane and helpful in- 
fluences. No one who would understand the child problem of to-day 
can afford to neglect this book. 

VITAL PROBLEMS IN RuRAL LEADERSHIP, Walter J. Campbell. 
(International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass.) The 
country church, the Christian association, and the rural problem in 
their varied relationships. Gives also some survey of the develop- 
ment of rural interest in the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Tue NEED OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION BY MEANS OF PAROCHIAL 
Scuoots, J. Schaller. (Pamphlet, Concordia Pub. House, St. 
Louis. ) 

EXHIBIT OF PAROCHIAL ScHOOLS, F. Lindemann. (Pamphlet, 
Concordia Pub. House, St. Louis.) 

VON DEN PFLICHTEN DER FAMILIE UND DER KIRCHE IN DER 
CHRISTLICHEN ERZIEHUNG DER JUGEND, DAmitT Sie Berm Wort ~ 
ERHALTEN AND SELIG WERDE, L. Hélter. (Concordia Pub. House, 
St. Louis. ) 

UNSERE GEMEINDESCHULEN, G. Mezger. (Concordia Pub. 
House, St. Louis. ) 

Dr. Martin LuTHER ALs ERZICHER DER JUGEND, J.C. W. Lin- 
demann. (Concordia Pub. House, St. Louis.) 

HAND-BOOK OF CHRISTIAN TruTH, Howard C. Garvic. (Ger- 
man Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa.) An outline statement of 
the principal Christian doctrines formulated from the Lutheran view- 
point. Intended especially for preparing adults for church member- 
ship. 

ScHUL-PRAXIS, J. C. W. Lindemann. (Concordia Pub. House, 
St. Louis.) One of the indispensable books for every student of 
the Lutheran system of parochial schools. Gives the method of the 
school, not only in the teaching of Bible, religion, and catechism, but 
on other subjects. 

ReaL Lexikon, E. Eckhardt. (Concordia Pub. House, St. 
Louis.) Contains many important quotations and references on the 
plans of Lutheran education, especially in the church school and 
Sunday schools. 

THE Mora OBLIGATION TO BE INTELLIGENT, John Erskine. 
(Duffield & Co., New York, $1.00 net.) Four brilliant essays, the 
first on the title of the book, the second on the call to service. Es- 
pecially a telling plea for the moral uses of right thinking and for 
the spiritual uses of the mind. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND SANITATION, Louis J. Rettger. 
(A. S. Barnes Co., New York.) Written from the point of view 
of promotion of health and for the purposes of constructive social 
usefulness as well as for the development of personal hygiene. 

PARADOXICAL Pain, Robert Maxwell Harbin. (Sherman, 
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French & Co., Boston, $1.25 net.) On the profit of pain and the 
principle of struggle for existence and for growth than runs through 
all the order of life. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY StupIES, Charles Joseph Little. 
(Abingdon Press, $1.25 net.) Twelve chapters of character deline- 
ation, with an introduction and appreciation by President Charles 
M. Stuart. Strong, inspiring and stimulating. Based on wide 
literary appreciation and valuable as a means of introducing young 
people to the wider interests of history and biography. 

MystTIcIsM AND MopERN LiFe, John Wright Buckham. (Abing- 
don Press, New York, $1.00 net.) Written in Professor Buck- 
ham’s characteristically clear and stimulating style. He regards 
mysticism as religion in its purest form and its most characteristic 
manifestation and he traces it and its lessons to the thought of the 
world and to the affairs of today. One is likely to come from this 
book with a sense of the reasonableness and reality of what is called 
the mystical. 

CuHuRCH IDEALS IN EpuUCATION, 1916 Report. (General Board 
of Religious Education of Protestant Episcopal Church.) This 
report of the work and aims of the General Board of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Protestant Episcopal Church with its 260 pages of well 
printed material is the most comprehensive statement so far issued 
by any church communion for its enterprises in this field. It shows 
not only the activities, but the principles in the different departments. 
An invaluable book to every worker. 

HERDER AS AN Epucator, J. Mace Andress. (G. E. Stechert 
& Co., New York, $1.25 net.) Herder’s place in the history of edu- 
cation, his contribution to German ideals and his concept of the aim 
of education in the development of the human person, all make this 
careful and thoughtful study a real contribution to the history of 
education. 

THE SEcoNnD Missionary ADVENTURE, Warren H. Wilson. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 25c net.) 

THE MENACE OF THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE, Alexander John- 
son and Margaret Johnson Lane. (American Unitarian Ass’n, 
Boston, free pamphlet. ) 

FIFTEENTH YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR STUDY OF 
EpucatTion, Part 11, Relationship Between Persistence in School 
and Home Conditions. (Univ. of Chicago Press.) 

JAPAN’s REAL ATTITUDE TowARD America, Toyokichi Iyenaga. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 75c net.) 

THE AIMS AND DEFECTS OF COLLEGE EpucatTion, Foster P. 
Boswell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 80c.) A compilation 
of a large number of opinions on the failings and needs of the col- 
leges, the statements being furnished by men prominent in American 
affairs and representative of many forms of service. Generally they 
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agree on the aim of character as the prime purpose of the college; 
many call attention to the weakening in more or less vocational 
studies. A chapter summarizes and evaluates the opinions. 

PRIMER OF TEACHER TRAINING. Arlo A. Brown. (Metho- 
dist Book Concern, New York, 30c net.) A valuable, stimulating 
statement of the teacher’s work. It is not a collection of skeleton 
outlines, but rather a refreshing treatment in a readable form of 
the ideals and principles which the teacher needs to see and know. 

SPECIAL DAYS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. Marion Lawrence. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, $1.25 net.) The author calls 
attention to the fact that over two hundred special days are 
observed by Sunday schools. He does not recommend any 
attempt to observe a large number of these, but simply describes 
the various plans followed by different schools in various types 
of programs. 

Your Boy AND His TRAINING. Edwin Puller. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, $1.50 net.) A non-technical and practical 
treatment of the parents’ problem with boys, dealing with the 
average healthy normal lad. Back of the simple treatment, 
however, lies practical acquaintance and technical understanding 
of the boy. 

WANDERING STARS. Andrew Hansen. (George H. Doran Co., 
New York, $1.00 net.) These are examples of sermons to the 
Junior congregation which are well worthy of study. They have 
in them some excellent examples of pedagogical wisdom and will 
be helpful to any pastor attempting a similar task. 

Toys AND THINGS. Herbert Booth. (George H. Doran Co., 
New York, $1.00 net.) These sermons addressed to English 
children are almost the opposite of those in the volume just 
mentioned by Dr. Hansen. They are didactic, moralizing, and 
clever. The plan of using toys as objects has a suggestion of 
value. 

THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE CountrRY. G. H. Gerberding. 
(General Council Pub. Bd., Philadelphia.) The problem of the 
rural community touches the Lutheran churches with peculiar 
force. This is a frank facing of the problem from the Lutheran 
point of view and while it does discount the social elements in the 
situation it must be reckoned amongst the books dealing at first 
hand with the rural problem. 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. Herbert Welch, Thomas Nicholson, 
Henry C. King. (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 50c net.) 
Three addresses delivered at the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the founding of Allegheny College, discussing from the present- 
day point of view the field and the product of the church college. 

LESSON BOOK FOR RELIGION CLASSES, 1916. Latter-Day Saints. 
(General Bd. of Religion Classes.) Every student of graded 
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curricula will want to look into these outlines of lessons for the 
eight grades of religion classes. 

THE BooKs OF THE PENTATEUCH. Frederick Carl Eiselen. 
(Methodist Book Concern, New York, $1.50 net.) A literary 
study which devotes some eight chapters to a discussion of the 
question of Mosaic authorship and frankly concludes in favor of 
the composite character of the books. The rest of the work is a 
study of the contents largely from the modern point of view. 
The material is well written and arranged for study. With the 
author’s attitude and irenic mind this is likely to be a valuable 
book for those passing through their mental reconstruction. 

_ THINGS TO MAKE. J. Gertrude Hutton. (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, New York.) Another handy practical book of 
directions for teachers and parents on different kinds of manual 
occupations, especially those which relate to mission study or to 
service. 

THE NATURAL METHOD OF BIBLE TEACHING FOR INDIA. 
Edward A. Annett. (India S.S. Union, Jubbulpore, C. P.) The 
author says that the “‘twin dangers” in religious education in 
India are memorizing and moralizing. He proposes the pre- 
sentation which would lead to action. The book is especially 
interesting in dealing with the situation in schools and churches 
in India. 

THE CHRISTIAN NURTURE SERIES. General Board of Religious 
Education. (Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee.) The General 
Board of Religious Education of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has been experimenting for several years with this series of lessons 
and now publishes them in tentative form for trial use in Sunday 
schools and for criticism. It is expected that the series of I1 
courses will be put into permanent form next year. Two courses 
are provided for beginners, children of the ages of 4to6. These 
furnish simple stories, pictures, and exercises for developing in the 
little child a recognition of God as his Heavenly Father. The 
next four courses aim to plant in the mind of the child the truths 
that are within the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Com-. 
mandments. All the courses of the Beginners’ and Primary De- 
partment have the general title ‘Church Pathways,” because 
they stand for paths in which the Church should lead little feet. 

In the Junior period there is five years’ work provided. The 
keynote of these years of instruction in “revelation, or the train- 
ing of the child to listen to God when He speaks.” The follow- 
ing five titles show clearly the motive of each course: 

For pupils, age 10 to 11—" Hearing God Speak through the 

Christian Seasons.” 
For pupils, age 11 to 12—‘‘Hearing God speak through 
Church Worship and Membership.” 
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For pupils, age 12 to 13—‘‘ Hearing God Speak through the 
Life of Our Lord.” 

For pupils, age 13 to 14—‘‘ Hearing God Speak through the 
Long Life of the Church.” 

For pupils, age 14 to 15—‘‘Hearing God Speak through the 
Spread of the Church’s Message.” 

In the Christian Nurture Series every teacher is required to 
develop five lines of study and activity. These center around the 
following terms: (1) Memory, (2) Scripture, (3) Church Loyalty, 
(4) Devotional Life, (5) Christian Service. There are also 
provided ‘‘Parent Codperation Sheets’’ which suggest to the 
parent the work which it is desirable the child should be led to do 
in the home and the teaching which the parent should give to the 
child. We recommend the study of these courses to all especially 
interested in the problem of the curriculum and look with great 
interest to the returns from their experimental use in the Sunday 
schools. 

LUTHERAN GRADED APPARATUS. (General Council Pub. 
House, Phila.) We are very glad to include in our Exhibit a 
set of the graded text books for Lutheran Sunday schools pre- 
pared by the General Council, and discussed in the article by Mr. 
Awes (RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—Oct., 1916). This series was one 
of the pioneers in the movement to furnish real instruction in 
religion to children. 
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PROBLEMS OF RELIGION 

By DURANT DRAKE, Professor of Philosophy, Vassar College. 
A sane, inspiring, and constructive discussion of pres- 
ent day problems in the field of religion. $2.00 Postpaid 


PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT 

By DURANT DRAKE 
A practical discussion of the complex and often per- 
plexing social questions in our modern life. The 
opening chapters present briefly the theory and his- 
tory of morality. $1.75 Postpaid 
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y Handwork in Religious Education 


By Appre GrRAcE WARDLE, President Cincinnati Mis- 
sionary Training School. 

The first book in its field applying scientific study to 
ail the principles and methods of handwork for religious and 
moral education. It considers the pedagogy of handwork 
for growing boys and girls, even to and through the years 
of adolescence. It presents a progressive program of hand- 
work appropriate to each stage of development. 


175 Pd.. with 40 illustrations, 10mo, cloth, $1.00 
postage extra (weight 1 1b.). 




















Graded Social Service for the Sunday School 


By Witt1am NorMAN HutTcHIns. 


“This book recognizes that everybody can do something and 
tinds that something for everybody to do.”’ The author discusses 
the whole problem of social activity in a thoroughly scientific 
way and establishes fundamental principles through which 
teachers may formulate a social program for their own classes 


48 PP., 10mo, cloth, 75 cents, postage extra (weight » o2.). 





ment. By Hersert Francis Evans. Professor ot 
Religious Education, Grinnell College. 


Recognizing all that is best in modern gradeu religious education, 
this volume is an up-to-date and scientific discussion of the essential 
features in church buildings. Its value is not only in directing the 
construction of new buildings, but in suggesting modifications for 
present church houses. 

132 DD.. with 42 illustrations, 10mo, cloth, 75 cents 
postage extra (weight y os.). 


The Sunday-school Building and Its Equip- 
V 





& é The City Institute jor Religious Teachers 
By WALTER Scott ATHEARN, Professor (elect) of Re- 
ligious Education, Boston University. 
This is a practical manual for working out the details in the organ- 
zation of community teacher-traiuing movements for Sunday- 
school teachers. As outlined by this author, a city institute is the 


application of the common-sense business principle of combining effort 
and resources to the problem of preparing Sunday-school teachers. 


166 pp., 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, postage extra (weight _ o8.). 
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